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OCCUPATION OF JAPAN 


The Japanese Occupation, under the broad vision and 
administration of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, is 
described in the following article by his Public Information 
Officer, Brigadier General Frayne Baker (Reserve). The article 
was written especially for the Army INFORMATION DIGEsT at 
the personal direction of General MacArthur. 


HE Allied Occupation of Japan is more than a mere mili- 
tary mission. It is also an experiment, a paradox, and a 
symbol. 

As a military mission, its major functions are virtually com- 
pleted. The culminating act in the victory of Allied arms in 
the Pacific war, the occupation quickly succeeded in its as- 
signed task of disarming the vanquished and rendering Japan’s 
war-making power totally ineffective. 

But in its other phases, the occupation of Japan is bound 
to have an effect of lasting significance on the future peace 
and progress of the world. For it is an experiment to deter- 
mine whether it is possible for a feudal society, by a concen- 
trated effort of national will, to compress history and develop 
into a modern democratic state without falling prey to 
extremist convulsions, 

It is at the same time a political and economic paradox, 
striving, with a remarkable degree of success, to tear down 
old familiar institutions and functioning systems in an already 
prostrate land and simultaneously to build up a new social 
structure before the ruins of the old have been completely 
swept away. 

It is also a symbol of hope and inspiration, demonstrating 
to a fearful world that it may be possible, even for a people 
just released from the stifling clutch of totalitarianism, to make 
orderly advances along the middle road of democratic progress 
without infringing on the rights and dignity of the individual 
citizen, 

The Allied forces in Japan have in no way deviated from 
the full and firm execution of the terms of surrender. But 
from the outset, the undertaking has assumed more of the 
character of the liberation of an oppressed people than the 
occupation of a conquered foe. The wise decision to conduct 
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the occupation through the emperor and existing governmental 
machinery, the exemplary conduct of the occupation forces 
from the moment of their landing on Japanese shores, the 
single, uncomplicated command as the sole instrument of Allied 
policy—all have contributed to the almost miraculous smooth- 
ness of this singular enterprise. Fortunately, the occupation of 
Japan has been in large measure free from serious involvement 
in the growing ideological conflicts which have affected so many 
other sectors of the globe. On the contrary, both in policy 
decision and in actual accomplishment, the Japanese occupation 
is a shining example of Allied cooperation. 


Allied policy in Japan has been designed to attain two ul- 
timate objectives: to insure that Japan will not again become 
a menace to the peace of the world; and to help establish, in 
accordance with the freely expressed will of the Japanese 
people, a democratic and peaceful government which will carry 
out its international responsibilities, respect the rights of other 
states, and support the objectives of the United Nations. 

The Potsdam Declaration upon which the terms of surrender 
were based and the post-surrender policy prescribed by the 
eleven nations of the Far Eastern Commission clearly and spe- 
cifically set forth the means by which these major objectives 
were to be attained. In their far-reaching, all-embracing scope, 
they called for nothing less than the complete transformation of 
a state, a people, and a way of life. 

It has been the unique mission of the Allied occupation force 
to implement this policy in conformance with the meticulously 
detailed program approved by the Allied powers. The manner 
in which thus far the task has been done, with faithful adher- 
ence to the ideals and principles upon which all eleven nations 
were able to achieve such extraordinary agreement, stands out 
as a token of profound hope for a peaceful future. 

The first of the major objectives of the occupation has 
been largely accomplished. Japan is no longer, and in the 
foreseeable future cannot possibly become, a threat to world 
peace and security. Japanese armed forces at home and abroad 
have been completely disarmed, demobilized, and, with the 
exception of several hundred thousand remaining in Soviet- 
controlled areas, returned to their homes, in accordance with 
promises made at Potsdam. Japan’s once-powerful navy and 
air force have been demolished, and the industrial machine 
which provided her military masters with the sinews of ag- 
gressive war has been destroyed or reconverted to meet the 
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urgent peacetime needs of the Japanese people. No vestige 
remains of the armed might which briefly engulfed vast areas 
of the Pacific and threatened wider conquests. 


To guarantee against any possible resurgence of the mili- 
tary spirit, the strongest measures have been taken to weed 
out of Japanese life the agencies, institutions, and influences 
which led the nation along the fatal path of militant nationalism 
and imperialism to ultimate devastation and collapse. 


Ultra-nationalist organizations have been dissolved and pro- 
hibited. 

Stern and impartial justice has been meted out to many 
who committed crimes against humanity and the laws and 
customs of war; others accused of war crimes are at this moment 
being tried and many more have been rounded up to await their 
day in court. 


High officials of Japan’s armed forces and those leaders 
in the fields of government, business, education, and public 
opinion who misguided the Japanese people along the tragic 
path of militarism and aggression have been removed and 
excluded from all positions of public responsibility. 


Warlike doctrines, mental regimentation, and superstition 
have been eliminated from Japanese education. The freedoms 
of religion, speech, thought, and assembly have been secured 
for the Japanese people, and the unlimited power of the police 
over the daily life of the individual citizen has been broken. 

In place of the shattered feudal structure of the Japanese 
state, a new Constitution was adopted to provide the frame- 
work for a new democratic society. Sovereignty was transferred 
from the emperor to the people. The popularly elected Na- 
tional Diet was elevated to the highest position of state power. 
Political administration was decentralized to place wide powers 
and responsibilities in the hands of elected local and prefectural 
officials. Women were lifted from their traditionally inferior 
position in Japanese life and enfranchised to permit them to 
assume their proper role in the government of their community 
and nation. Wide legal, judicial, and administrative reforms 
were introduced to make the government fully responsive for 
the first time in Japanese history to the wishes of the people. 
Measures were taken to safeguard and encourage popular re- 
spect for individual liberties and fundamental human rights. 

Tremendous strides have been made in effectuating the 
elaborate blueprint for economic democratization outlined by 
the Allied powers. The system of private family monopolies 
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which were used to harness Japanese industry to the wheels of 
costly military adventure and which often stifled free enterprise 
is being rapidly destroyed. Labor has been given the fullest 
freedom to organize and bargain collectively. A rural land 
reform program has been initiated to abolish absentee owner- 
ship, break up large landholdings, and develop a new class of 
small landowners freed from feudalistic shackles. 

Food has been imported from the United States, and pro- 
grams of just distribution of available necessities have been 
instituted to avoid acute economic distress. Legislation has 
been adopted to improve labor conditions and to raise the 
standards of public health and welfare. 

Essential controls have been imposed to make certain that 
Japan’s economic potential does not again become a menace 
to the nations of the Pacific. The first steps have been taken 
to restore normal economic relations with the outside world 
and to help Japan make the largest possible industrial contri- 
bution to the social and economic welfare of the peoples of 
the Far East. 

Thus the stage has been set. The Occupation has provided 
the Japanese people their first real opportunity to take charge 
of their own destiny and to build for themselves a peaceful 
and constructive future. They and they alone will determine 
whether they can successfully adapt their way of life to new 
conditions of existence. 

Already there have been gratifying indications that the 
roots of democracy have taken hold, In two national elections, 
the men and women of Japan demonstrated their deep interest 
in assuming the full responsibilities of popular government. 
The Diet has become increasingly aware of its importance as 
the official voice of a free people and the supreme organ of the 
democratic state. Elements of the population long under 
the heel of feudal tradition and oppressive state power—women, 
tenant farmers, workers, and political minorities—have taken 
increasing advantage of their newly-won rights. 

But the greatest test, for Japan no less than for many other 
nations of the world, still remains. 

The key to the progress of Western civilization over the cen- 
turies has been the growth of human liberty and the ever- 
widening scope granted to the freedom, rights, and dignity of 
the individual. The struggle to achieve the ideals of political 
democracy against the intrenched power of dictators and oli- 
garchs has been long, bitter, and never-ending. 
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Today these precious rights, gained through untold sacrifice 
of inspired and stout-hearted men and women in many lands, 
are seriously imperiled. Weak and despairing peoples are being 
lured by the siren song of a deceptive economic “security” to 
yield their hard-won freedoms to a new despotism. Masked 
under the shiny facade of radical economic progress and drastic 
social reform, it seeks by violence and chicanery to reimpose 
the age-old tyrannies which kept the spirit of man enslaved for 
countless generations. The tragedy is that once human rights 
are lightly bartered for the mirage of economic “security,” there 
is no recourse but to begin again the ancient drawn-out struggle 
for political independence. 

Faced with this urgent challenge, the democratic nations of 
the world must clearly demonstrate that only a society governed 
by the free will of the people and giving full play to the hopes, 
aspirations, and capacities of the individual can provide the 
material progress upon which real social and economic welfare 
are based. 

In what is apparently becoming a world-wide contest for the 
allegiance of mankind, the democracies must and can prove 
decisively that the material well-being of the common man can 
best be attained in a free society, and that orderly social and 
economic improvement can be achieved without plunging hu- 
manity back into the spiritual degradation of utter serfdom. 

In Japan this contest, by the nature of its peculiar setting, 
has become a race—a race between the ability of the Japanese 
people to absorb quickly the values, attitudes, and spirit of 
democracy and the strong pull of traditional habits of regimen- 
tation, either in their original feudal form or under the guise 
of a “new” philosophy of despair. 

The ultimate test of the Occupation will be the extent to 
which, in an extremely brief span of time, it has been able to 
create an atmosphere favorable to the sturdy growth of a 
democratic spirit, capable of withstanding the raging winds 
of totalitarianism from whatever direction they may blow. 

The Allied Occupation is now approaching the day of a peace 
settlement with full confidence that it has done as much as a 
purely military occupation can possibly do in setting the Jap- 
anese people on their new and difficult course. Japan’s future 
depends on the intelligence, energy, and peaceful aspirations of 
her industrious people and the wisdom, good judgment, and 
sound policy of the democratic world. 





WE SHALL 
HAVE WEATHER 


By 


BRICADIER GENERAL Donaup N. Yates 


TROPICAL storm comes rolling toward the southeast 

Florida coast. Hurricane warnings already have been 
flashed to ships at sea, and small craft are secure in bays and 
inlets. Ashore, all commercial air traffic is grounded. At sea- 
side cabanas, furniture is lashed down. Air Force and Naval 
aircraft are evacuated to inland bases, and all military estab- 
lishments are secured for a blow. In big city apartments, lights 
are turned up as the city sinks into premature darkness. 

Forewarned as to the course of the storm, city folk, farmers, 
and fishermen are able to make preparations which will ‘avert 
disastrous crop and property damage. Their readiness is due 
in part to the information gathered by the hurricane-hunting 
planes of the Air Weather Service, which for weeks previously 
sought out every suspected tropical storm. 

With any turbulent storm center as their target, specially 
fitted B-17s and B-29s of the Air Weather Service bore through 
fierce headwinds to the heart of the storm. The huge planes 
are tossed like kites by 115-mile-an-hour winds, as they fly in, 
around, and through the hurricane. Despite their safety belts, 
pilots and crewmen are battered and bruised by abrupt drops 





BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD N. YATES is Chief, Air Weather Serv- 
ice, United States Air Force. 
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and rises of 1000 feet. Violent pressure changes torture their 
lungs; and even veteran fliers become miserably air-sick. 
Through all this, the airborne weather observers record the 
changes in temperature, pressure, humidity, wind velocity— 
translating the pulse of the storm into scientific data, as they 
probe the secret of one of nature’s most dreaded phenomena. 


Inland, men of another Air Weather Service unit, working 
with officers of the Air Materiel Command and the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, stalk thunderstorms from their Clinton, Ohio, 
base. Instead of avoiding the deadly thunderhead, as all wise 
pilots do, they deliberately fly their planes in and out of the 
crackling storm center. Lightning flashes fuse the rivets in the 
wings. One of the planes is scarred with nine holes burned 
through its fuselage. Hail—the greatest hazard—pummels the 
planes mercilessly, threatening to hammer them out of the sky. 
Violent drafts exceeding 100 miles an hour toss the planes 
hundreds of feet up and down without warning. 


After their battle with the tempest, the planes wing in with 
valuable data on the problems of storm flying. Despite all the 
buffeting, not a case of structural failure has occurred, giving 
rise to the theory that such failures happen largely because the 
pilot over-controls his plane. Fear of the thunderhead is the 
pilot’s greatest enemy. 

Operated by the Air Force as a part of the world-wide Air 
Transport Command, Air Weather Service provides global 
weather service to the Air Force, the Army, the National Guard, 
and the Organized Reserve Corps. It also provides special types 
of meteorological advice needed in military operations. It 
works in close coordination with the Navy, and depends heavily 
on the weather. observations provided by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, as well as by the national weather services of all other 
countries in the world. In return, its installations and facilities, 
including weather reconnaissance aircraft, contribute materially 
to the service provided the public by the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
It maintains more than 200 weather stations—from the Arctic 
to the Philippines, from Korea to Eastern Europe—ranging 
from large, completely equipped “Centrals” employing hundreds 
of persons to tiny outposts beyond the Arctic Circle, where 
eight or ten men live and work in isolation, except for an oc- 
casional ship or plane bringing in supplies. 

In addition to probing the terrifying innards of hurricanes 
and thunderheads, Air Weather Service is participating with 
the Army, Navy, and U. S. Weather Bureau in experiments in 
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artificial weather control. It explores the unknown weather 
frontiers at the two Poles; and it advises on such operations as 
the Bikini “Crossroads” test. It also provides technical per- 
sonnel for numerous special projects, such as the Antarctic 
Expedition, the Brazilian Eclipse Expedition, advisory groups 
functioning with allied governments, and weather research and 
development in civilian and military laboratories. 

In a typical special project—the Pacusan Dreamboat flight 
from the Hawaiian Islands to Cairo, Egypt, via the North Pole 
—almost every weather tool was brought into play—surface re- 
ports, upper air studies, reconnaissance flights, long-range fore- 
casts from the Washington Weather Central, short-range fore- 
casts from Hawaii and other points along the route, and the 
world-wide weather communications net. 

Three networks comprise the basic framework of a weather 
service: an operational network to observe and record basic 
weather data; an analysis and forecast network to put the data 
in the most usable form; and a weather communications net- 
work to collect the data and get the product to the consumer. 

Operational coverage includes: surface data (cloud cover, 
visibility, surface wind, temperature, pressure, and humidity) ; 
upper air data (wind, temperature, pressure, and humidity up 
to 100,000 feet); weather reconnaissance data (collected by 
specially trained crews in modified planes flying over oceans 
or relatively inaccessible territory such as the Arctic); radar 
storm detection data (on storms within 200 miles of the sta- 
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A mobile weather unit on the east coast of Greenland. 
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tion); and SFERICS (static direetion finder) storm detection 
data (on storms within 1000 miles, by electronics equipment). 

All these observations go to analysis and forecast centers 
where master forecasts are made and sent direct to the user, or 
to subcenters for local interpretation and distribution. 


Among all the sources of weather information, the upper- 
air regions offer the greatest challenge. The sky literally is 
the limit; and Air Weather Service is constantly probing fur- 
ther into its reaches. “Rawinsonde” is the name for a tech- 
nique whereby a free balloon carries a small radio transmitter 
aloft to report weather data. A radio signal is automatically 
transmitted, received, and evaluated at intervals; while the 
ground station tracks the balloon. The present 100,000-foot 
ceiling on this method is being pushed further, at White Sands, 
New Mexico, by the use of Neoprene balloons 24 feet in circum- 
ference. Someday, there may be a meteorological head stand- 
ardized for use on rockets. Or it may be possible to dispense 
entirely with airborne equipment and probe the far reaches of 
the upper atmosphere exclusively with radar techniques. In- 
deed, science is just beginning to discover how to measure the 
mysteries of the atmosphere. 


When the modern weather man sounds the upper atmosphere, 
he still employs the basic instruments of long ago—the ther- 
mometer for temperature, the human hair for humidity, and 
the evacuated cell for pressure. But great advances were made 
in new equipment during World War II. Radar and electronics 
proved to be the most fruitful fields. It is now standard pro- 
cedure to use radio direction-finding techniques to identify 
winds aloft; radar to detect storms; ultraviolet light to measure 
cloud ceilings; and special radio sets to locate atmospheric dis- 
charges of electricity. 

The boundless expanse of the upper air is not the only un- 
explored frontier remaining to challenge the weather man. Sur- 
face observation will not be complete until far more is known 
about the weather in the North and South Polar regions. 
Weather in these areas is often the key to rapid variations in 
the weather conditions in our own continent which are difficult 
to predict accurately. The Antarctic offers fascinating possi- 
bilities; for the few expeditions that have penetrated South 
Polar wastes have reported fantastic weather vagaries which 
may affect weather throughout the Southern Hemisphere. 

With the North Polar regions now offering the shortest route 
between the major land masses of the world, the recent Polar 
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weather reconnaissance missions not only contribute to our 
national security, but also serve the cause of peace. Weather 
observations are sent back in the clear and may be utilized by 
anyone interested. When the missions are running daily, this 
may well be one of the Air Force’s greatest contributions to the 
public good. The information obtained from these flights, plus 
the weather data gained from new Weather Bureau and Can- 
adian stations, undoubtedly will effect great reductions in crop 
and property damage. 


The vital link in any weather service chain is communica- 
tions. Reports from observation sources must be speeded to 
forecast centers; and the resulting forecasts must be speeded 
to users. This flow of data is the life blood of the Service. Air 
Weather Service observers at stations around the globe enter 
weather data on their maps every six hours. Each station re- 
ceives the observations from other stations through Airways 
and Air Communications System routes and other communica- 
tions services. The work of thousands of weather and communi- 
cations men goes into the preparation of one forecast. 





USAF Photo 


Hurricane patrol meteorologists make constant observations and instru- 
ment readings as their plane tracks down storm centers. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Balloons ready for release with parachute. transmitter, and radar target 
attached. Radar tracker at right. 


A revolutionary development in communications is the fac- 
simile transmission of weather maps by wire and radio. This 
war-developed system makes it possible to transmit a complete 
weather map, 12 by 18 inches, to any part of the world in 20 
minutes. The map can cover any area desired, and eliminates 
the necessity of each station preparing its own charts from 
scattered data. The system saves time and personnel. The best 
analysts and forecasters are concentrated in strategic Centrals 
to digest and interpret basic data, while trained men make 
forecasts on the local, or receiving, end. This removes the 
chance of error due to dissimilar analyses at different stations. 


More than 100 Air Weather Service Stations in the zone of 
interior are equipped with facsimile receiving sets, with 50 more 
such stations soon to be added by the Navy. All of these re- 
ceive six-hourly surface maps and 12-hourly upper-air charts 
from the Joint Air Force-Navy-Weather Bureau Central located 
in Washington, in addition to six-day prognostic charts three 
times a week. There is also a Central in Germany, which radios 
daily maps of the European area for inclusion in the northern 
hemisphere chart; another in Honolulu which services Alaska; 
and another is planned for Tokyo. Intercontinental exchange 
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of maps is accomplished by the Air Force Master Analysis 
Genter in The Pentagon, where daily world maps are prepared. 

The men and the tools of the Air Weather Service are backed 
by constant research and development within the organization. 
The scope of weather planning studies extends from the amount 
of water needed for survival aboard a life raft to determining, 
months in advance, the most favorable sites for observation of 
an eclipse. The studies are prepared by means of elaborate 
records. Weather stations record millions of observations in 
a single year. These observations are forwarded to the Joint 
Air Force-Navy-Weather Bureau Data Control Unit at New 
Orleans, where they are tabulated, checked, and placed on 
punch cards. This punch card library of original meteorologi- 
cal data—now over 140,000,000 cards—makes possible complete 
summaries of cloud cover, visibility, rainfall, humidity, and 
other meteorological factors for special studies. Nearly 900 
such studies were made from 1941 through 1946 by the Air 
Weather Service for the Air Force, Corps of Engineers, Trans- 
portation Corps, Chemical Corps, Army Ground Forces, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Complete weather service depends on personnel to run it. 
Today, there are only 622 officers and 2420 enlisted men, against 





USAF Photo 


High frequency radar enables the Air Weather Service to chart the 
location, direction, and speed of approaching storms. 
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a requirement of 1370 officers and 4097 enlisted men. This in- 
cludes only weather officers and enlisted weather specialists. 
These shortages are critical and will remain so for some time, 
despite a priority training program now operating. 

The two basic specialists of the Air Weather Service are 
the Weather Observer and the Weather Officer. They are to 
the Air Weather Service what the basic soldier and the newly- 
commissioned officer are to other branches of the Army. There 
are high prerequisites for training in the two specialties. Off- 
cers must, have three years of college, including mathematics 
through integral calculus, and one year of college physics. En- 
listed men must have an Army General Classification Test score 
of 100 or better. If they are to be trained beyond the observer 
and operator levels, they should have a good background in 
physics, algebra, and trigonometry, and experience or training 
in electronics. 

In Air Force-wide AGCT testing of enlisted men, those in the 
three major weather specialties scored in the first nine of 209 
Air Force occupational specialties tested. All three averaged 
above 120; and the entire list was led by Weather Forecasters 
with an average score of 136.7. 

Basic training as a weather officer is a requisite for all other 
weather specialties, such as oceanographer, upper air analyst, 
hydrologist, climatologist-statistician, ballistics, radar, SFERICS, 
tactical warfare meteorologist, and aircraft observer. Only the 
last four can be trained in Army service schools. Others must 
be trained in civilian educational institutions. Requirements 
for this additional training include a BA or BS degree, in addi- 
tion to a college major in mathematics, engineering, or science. 
Since much of this work is new and many qualified personnel 
are no longer in the service, it will be some time before ade- 
quate military personnel can be trained for graduate study. 

The day of a typical station weather officer begins at 0600, 
after he is briefed on the weather picture by the night duty 
forecaster. First, he takes the weather map the night men have 
been spotting and draws in isobaric and frontal analyses of the 
surface weather picture all over the United States, or over his 
particular area. This, plus other information posted on the 
map—temperature, dew point, pressure characteristics, wind di- 
rection and velocity, visibility, present and past weather—is 
used for his interpretation of what the day’s weather will be. 
He pays particular attention to a careful and detailed analysis 
of the 1500 square miles surrounding his station. This analysis 
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is reconciled with the big picture, which may include large por- 
tions of the Atlantic or Pacific oceans, depending upon the 
location of his station. 

When this interpretation is complete, entered on the map, 
and fixed firmly in his mind, the weather officer turns to the 
upper-air map. It is handled in the same way; and the task 
is usually completed in two or three hours. Since maps are 
made up every six hours, this alone would keep any man more 
than normally busy. Under deteriorating weather conditions, 
maps are drawn more frequently. But there are_ other re- 
sponsibilities to crowd the day: Operations officers must be fully 
advised on route weather conditions; pilots must be briefed 
on ceiling, icing, turbulence, thunderstorm activity, and winds; 
local data and forecasts must be sent out by weather teletype 
or other means to other Air Weather Service stations; incoming 
reports must be logged and studied; and just about lunch time, 
another six-hour map is due. Meanwhile, other technicians 
are scurrying about taking observations, sending and receiving 
teletype reports, and taking telephone inquiries. 

Despite the highly technical, exacting nature of the work, a 
weather station is not the quiet laboratory one might expect. 
On the contrary, the incredible noisiness of the place is the 
first impression a stranger gets upon entering. Phones ringing, 
teletypes clattering, and equipment making various kinds of 
strange noises are the routine background of clamor. Over this 
is the regular interruption of roaring engines, as planes land 
and take off. Conversations must be conducted by shouting. 
But somehow, despite the bedlam, the delicate readings and in- 
volved calculations are made. 





CHIEFS 


Lieutenant General Ray- 
mond S. McLain (left), 
Chief Liaison Officer, De- 
partment of the Army, 
has been appointed Chief 
of Information, Depart- 
ment of the Army. He 
succeeds Major General 
Manton S. Eddy (right), 
who becomes Director, 
Army Educational Sys- 
tem, and Commandant, 
Command and General 
Staff College. 














TELLING SEMINOLE’S 
STORY 


By 


Mayor Dwicut W. BINGHAM 


@@ BU‘ XERCISE Seminole,” the joint Army-Navy-Air Force 

amphibious project held in Florida in November, was 
the first major mock-war test of the now unified Armed Forces. 
From a training standpoint, Seminole was revealing and suc- 
cessful. From a spectator point of view, it was only mildly 
interesting. As a public information problem, it provided an 
ideal laboratory. 

The exercise was designed to provide joint training in the 
art of loading, transporting, and landing an amphibious armored 
force as a supporting element to an Infantry Division already 
engaging the “enemy.” Exercise Seminole was conceived as 
the local action of a larger scale theoretical “war” in which it 
was assumed that a large enemy force called “Aggressor” had 
invaded the southeastern United States. It was assumed that, 
beginning 1 July 1947, Aggressor Navy launched a surprise 
attack on the U. S. Atlantic Fleet, partially destroying it. With 
the U. S. Fleet forced to withdraw to the North Atlantic sea- 
board and to the Gulf of Mexico, Aggressor Navy had gained 
control of the Atlantic. Under the assumed situation, Aggressor 
launched air attacks from bases in the Caribbean area and 
made airborne and amphibious landings at Savannah, Georgia, 
and Jacksonville, Florida, opening a rapid drive inland. The 
initial landings theoretically were made by an Aggressor force 
estimated at 500,000. 

The Commanding General, Fourth Army, designated as the 
Commanding General, Gulf Theater of Operations, was directed 





MAJOR DWIGHT W. BINGHAM, FA, is Public Information Officer, 
Fourth Army. He was Information Control Officer of the Joint Operations 
Information Bureau on “Exercise Seminole.” 
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to expel the enemy from the continental United States. The 
problem assumed that by 1 October, due to the rapid mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps, 
the United States Third, Fourth, and Fifth Armies (constitut- 
ing the 12th Army Group) had stopped Aggressor’s drive. 


Exercise Seminole, at Panama City, Florida, was conceived 
as a diversionary effort, designed to compel withdrawal of 
Aggressor reserves from the 12th Army Group front. The 
amphibious landing operation called for the assumed 186th 
Infantry Division to go ashore on D day, secure the beachhead, 
and cover the landing of the 2d Armored Division on D plus 
one. Actually only Combat Command A of the 2d Armored 
(Hell on Wheels) Division participated in the exercise, simu- 
lating a full-strength division. The “friendly forces” com- 
prised about 3700 officers and enlisted personnel. The Ag- 
gressor force had more than 150 persons to set up simulated 
weapons and installations to oppose the landing forces. 

During the preliminary joint-service planning at Fort Sam 
Houston in July 1947, it was recommended that the Navy and 
the Air Force furnish public information personnel to work 
with the Army representatives detached from the Fourth Army 
Information Section. Accordingly, the Joint Operations In- 
formation Bureau was set up as a special staff section of Head- 
quarters, Gulf Theater of Operations. News dissemination 
authority was decentralized on 1 September to the Seminole 
Joint Operations level, and an energetic program was im- 
mediately begun. Only four officers, four enlisted men, and 
two photographers made up the news and pictorial dissemina- 
tion section of Joint Operations Information Bureau. In view 
of the amount of administrative detail and paper work involved, 
this staff actually was half the number required. 


With the beginning of the troop movement at Camp Hood, 
Texas, the JOIB moved to the embarkation point, San Jacinto, 
Texas. Releases citing the cooperation of Texas authorities in 
facilitating the travel of heavy armored equipment along Texas 
highways and rail routes, helped win public support. Just 
prior to the loading, JOIB split into two groups. One went 
aboard the USS Taconic, flagship of the task force commander, 
and the other went by air to Tyndall Field, Florida, to prepare 
the necessary facilities. 

To create a sympathetic background of understanding in the 
objective area, news releases describing the Army’s work in 
malaria control in the area were widely distributed to the 
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press and radio, as a special project. A good third of all the 
releases, however, were home town press-picture releases. 
Twenty accredited news correspondents—five traveling with 
the convoy—covered Seminole. Even before the landing, dur- 
ing the 550-mile Gulf of Mexico voyage, a flaw showed up in 
the JOIB mechanism. One of the correspondents filed a story 
which had to be withheld for security reasons. This was un- 
fortunate; for in a briefing at San Jacinto it had been stated 
that, in general, there would be no stops on news about 
Seminole. The misunderstanding might have been avoided 
by a press conference prior to sailing, at which time Army, 
Navy, and Air Force representatives, together with the press- 
men, could have arrived at an understanding as to what, 
specifically, was prohibited. The correspondent had spent con- 
siderable time on his story, and naturally felt chagrinned. 
With the arrival of George Hour on D day plus one (3 
November), the Navy started landing an armored force—“Task 
Force Choctaw.” Movie cameramen started shooting from 
observation towers placed along the beach. The operation, 
however, early took an adverse turn. The weather had fouled 
up during the night, and the landing was temporarily impeded. 
An abnormal change in wind direction left the shore-attached 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


Correspondents at work in the JOIB office aboard the USS Taconic. 
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ponton causeways (emplaced earlier by Naval seabees) in too- 
shallow water. After two hours, all hope of getting the armored 
equipment ashore dry-shod was abandoned. Ramps were 
dropped from the ships, and armored tanks, half-tracks, and 
trucks plunged ashore through the surf. The equipment was 
well waterproofed. It had been intended, however, that the 
equipment should come ashore as dry as possible to avoid 
damage to exposed parts and to obviate the necessity of re- 
waterproofing before the return voyage to Texas. Thus, the 
first training lesson was forcefully brought home: that even 
though minute attention is given to detail, there can be a 
hangfire in amphibious operations. 


To the 2500 civilian spectators who lined the reception beach 
along an 800-yard front, the exercise had all the earmarks of 
a bad snarl. Narrators on the beach, describing over a public | 
address system what was transpiring, did the best they could 
in sustaining spectator interest. Battle realism was provided 
by exploding demolition charges on the beach, the playing and 
amplifying of battle noise records, and the use of noise-making 
devices with Aggressor’s pneumatic weapons to simulate the 
firing of all types of artillery and tank weapons. 

Radio played a vital part in making Seminole a personal 
concern of American citizens. Recording discs, purchased with 
Special Field Exercises funds, were used in preparing tran- 
scriptions, in which Seminole was described as a joint training 
enterprise—-the first field test of combined operation since 
unification was enacted. These transcriptions were distributed 
throughout the United States. In addition, network news 
broadcasters received copies of all press releases. Seminole 
newscasts were heard throughout the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Wire recorders, aboard ship and in the Seminole 
objective area, picked up the voices of the commanders 
describing the operation. With background material and music 
continuity added, these comments were transcribed and broad- 
cast over a 50,000 watt station, WOAI, San Antonio. 

Landing of the armored force continued throughout the day 
of D plus one, during the night and the following day, and 
was actually completed ahead of schedule. From a tent in 
the objective area, JOIB’s telegraphic dissemination point ex- 
peditiously handled the heavy traffic of news stories, using two 
leased lines from a portable transmitter at JOIB Headquarters 
direct to an Atlanta, Georgia, terminus. 

The greatest weaknesses of the JOIB operation were inade- 
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quate telephone communication facilities at the embarkation 
point in Texas, and inadequate preparation of photographic 
facilities and supplies. Originally, it was planned that a photo- 
graphic team would set up mobile field equipment to expedite 
the processing of pictorial releases. This was not accomplished, 
so it was necessary to use laboratory facilities on the USS 
Taconic and at Tyndall Field, both of which were inadequately 
staffed and equipped to handle the volume of work required. 
This makeshift reduced the output to slightly less than half 
that originally planned. 

Letter-mail dissemination of news material was below ex- 
pectations, Only one train a day operated in and out of the 
railhead (Panama City) closest to the objective area. When 
possible, pilots ‘of planes leaving Tyndall Ficld were asked 
to carry the mail for forwarding. 


Two Visitors’ Center Headquarters, administered by officers 
designated as Visitors’ ‘Group Coordinators, were established 
—in Houston and at Tyndall Field—as components of the 
JOIB. More than 200 official observers were processed for 
billets and messing, and ‘were furnished necessary transporta- 
tion by the seven officers and 30 enlisted men handling the 
project. Observers represented the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
National Guard, and Organized Reserve Corps. Among many 
distinguished visitors at JOIB were Secretary of the Army 
Kenneth C. Royall and General Jacob L. Devers, Commanding 








Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


A heavy tank, its 90mm cannon pointing the way, churns ashore. 
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General, Army Ground Forces. The Food Service School at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, successfully operated two separate 
messes at the objective area. At Tyndall Field, a display of 
the pneumatic equipment of the Aggressor force—the Army’s 
new training enemy—evoked considerable interest. 


For all practical purposes the problem was concluded when 
personnel and vehicles of the armored force had been un- 
loaded and had progressed to designated assembly locations 
along Highway 98, from which the jump-off would have been 
made in pursuit of the fleeing Aggressor forces. JOIB activity, 
however, did not cease after the debarkation of the task force 
and their return to home station. Continuing requests for 
materials made it necessary to extend the operation of JOIB 
until ] December 1947, Round-up stories, enhanced by sets of 
pictures, were sought by Sunday newspaper supplements and 
service magazines, All photographs had to be catalogued and 
indexed, captions had to be supplied, and the negatives turned 
over to the Signal Corps for file. Finally, a summary of JOIB 
operations had to be furnished to Army historians for in- 
clusion in the overall story of the Seminole exercise. 

Cooperation among Navy, Marine Corps, Army, and Air Force 
public information officers was enthusiastic and thorough. All 
offered recommendations and invaluable ideas; and the close 
working relationship evident on the JOIB staff provided all 
participants with a better understanding of their fellow services. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


A 105mm pneumatic type howitzer, a camouflage device inflated like 
a balloon to create a dummy emplacement, is displayed at Tyndall 
Field. Such decoys were used to simulate Aggressor positions. 








Timely Reprints 





DEFENDING 
THE AMERICAS 


From World Report 


SECURITY zone, outlined in the [Inter-American] 

treaty, extends from pole to pole (see map). . . . Armed 
attack against any part of this area is to be construed as an 
attack against all the American republics. 

Individual countries, initially, may take any action that they 
think wise, on request of the country attacked. Consultation 
among the American republics, meanwhile, is to determine 
the nature of collective action. Steps that may be taken range 
from the breaking of diplomatic relations to the use of armed 
force. Any decision on action short of armed force is to bind all 
nations that ratify the treaty. A decision to use armed force 
will bind only the nations that vote for it. 

Provision is made also for handling situations outside the 
Western Hemisphere that threaten any American country. In 
such cases, the treaty powers obligate themselves to consult 
on measures to be adopted. 

Joint action against aggression will be taken only until the 
United Nations Security Council assumes control. Thus, the 
Charter of the United Nations is to be followed. But the United 
States, by its veto, could prevent the Council from taking charge 
of aggression in the Western Hemisphere. 

Sharp departures from earlier policies are provided in three 
important respects: 





The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, signed by representa- 
tives of 19 American republics at Rio de Janeiro on 30 August, and ratified 
by the United States Senate on 8 December 1947, is designed to prevent 
aggression within or against the Western Hemisphere. This article is ex- 
tracted from a copyrighted article in the 16 September 1947 issue of 
W orld Report, a weekly magazine on world affairs published in Washington. 
These reprints do not necessarily represent Army Department policy; 
res are presented to indicate the interest of the civilian press in military 
affairs. 
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A two-thirds vote of countries that ratify the treaty will 
be controlling. Adoption of the two-thirds rule at Rio de 
Janeiro had as its leading advocate U. S. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall. Argentina’s Foreign Minister, Juan Bra- 
muglia, fought for retention of the unanimous rule, but finally 


yielded. 

Joint action is provided against an American country that 
turns aggressor, as well as against an invader from outside 
the Western Hemisphere. Collective use of armed force is 
established as a means of dealing with aggression in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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Canada was not represented at the conference, but the way 
is open for her to sign the treaty. . . 


Countries most likely to be called on to furnish task forces 
for joint action are the United States, Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, 
Peru, Chile, and Argentina. Other countries might help to 
put down aggression in their own neighborhoods. 


A staff agency to deal with defense against aggression now 
is being planned. The American republics are expected to 
authorize it at their meeting next January [1948] in Bogota, 
Colombia. 


Only joint agency now concerned with defending all the 
American republics is the Inter-American Defense Board. Set 
up in March 1942, it has little authority except to make studies 
and recommendations. To carry out the Rio treaty, a stronger 
agency is planned. 

The new agency is to be a kind of Joint Chiefs of Staffs 
without command powers. It is to consist of representatives 
of all the American chiefs of staff. It will lay down plans 
for organization and training; try to bring about standard- 
ization of equipment; and will prepare plans for use of ground, 
air, and sea forces against aggressors. Lack of standardization 
is the biggest obstacle now to joint use of forces of the Amer- 
ican republics. . . . 

The United States has made progress toward removing 
European influence since World War II started. All European 
missions have left Latin America. Most of them have been 
replaced by U. S. missions. Some U. S. equipment has been 
furnished under Lend-Lease or surplus allotments to all the 
American republics except Argentina. 

More than 4000 Latin-American officers have been trained 
in the United States or the Canal Zone since early 1942. In 
many cases, these officers have carried home the U. S. idea 
that armed forces should support the elected government rather 
than try to be the government. 

A start toward standardization, thus, has been made. But 
the lack of uniformity still is so great that it would handicap 
any attempt to use forces from different countries jointly. 

Further standardization is to depend mainly on what the 
U. S. Congress does with the Inter-American Military Coopera- 
tion Bill. . . . [See “Inter-American Cooperation” ARMY 
INFORMATION Dicsst for July 1947. | 














EDUCATION IN 
THE BRITISH ARMY 


By 
Major GENERAL Cyrit Lioyp, British Army 


NDER Britain’s National Service Act, effective 1 January 

1949, a boy will be called up for service in the British Army 
at 18; he will have to serve for 12 months, and will then put 
in six additional years in the reserve, until his 25th birthday. 
While in the reserve he will have the equivalent of about 14 
days’ full-time training each year in the Territorial Army, 
which is similar to the National Guard in the United States. 

For people going into the professions and trades, such 
as the medical profession and certain skilled mechanical trades, 
the call-up will be deferred until the professional training is 
completed. Despite deferment, however, 12 months’ full-time 
National Service must be served before the ‘selectee’s 25th 
birthday. 

Two revolutionary principles are involved in this new setup. 
First, peacetime conscription, which is foreign to the British 
tradition*; and, secondly, the carrying out of reserve duty in 
the Territorial Army, which hitherto has always been a volun- 
teer force. 

In return for giving conscription to 'the armed forces, the 
nation has more or less exacted a promise that the year of 
National Service will be of positive'gain to the individual. As 
soon as a nation adopts conscription, people take an intense 
interest in the armed forces, insisting that the ‘training be a 
positive experience for the boy who is called up. And, of 
~ * Universal Military Training, as proposed in the United States, is not peace- 
time conscription for service. It provides only for training. While the equiva- 


lent of a year of training is required, only six months need be taken con- 
tinuously at an Army camp—Editor. 





MAJOR GENERAL CYRIL LLOYD is Director, Army Education, British 
War Office. This article is based on an address delivered by General Lloyd 
at the Army Information School. 
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course, the parents whose sons'are involved take an even more 
intense interest. The Army Education division of the British 
War Office receives something like 10,000 letters a week from 
these ' parents, 

No one knows what are to be the weapons and tactics of the 
future. It is important, therefore, to broaden training and to 
increase the standard of background knowledge of the soldiers 
who will constitute the reserves. This will enable them to 
take maximum advantage of any future developments. 

The British Army’s new education program is designed to 
provide the background knowledge and to repair the ravages 
in civilian education caused by World War II. Today, in an 
average intake to the Army, one per cent is completely illiterate, 
being able neither to write, read, nor figure; an additional 30 
per cent is semi-illiterate, or under the reading age of 11 years; 
and, at the other end of the scale, only 15 per cent have school 
certificates, the equivalent of high school diplomas. 

In the overall education program, the educational needs of 
the soldier are divided into two parts—general education and 
individual education. General education comprises the educa- 
tion which the nation, acting through the Army Council, de- 
cides that the soldier should have, to be both a satisfactory 
citizen and an efficient soldier. This is compulsory and is 
carried out in training time, or what we call the King’s time. 

General education has as its first objective the complete eli- 
mination of illiteracy. Schools have been set up in each home 
command in the United Kingdom to teach illiterates to read, 
write, and figure. When the illiterate soldier is called up, he 
reports to his primary training center, where his shortcomings 
have already been identified. He is documented, classified, and 
sent to one of these five schools where he devotes his full time 
to education, until he is certified as being literate. Then, for 
the first time, he enters the normal stream of military training. 
Soldiers who apply themselves seriously become literate in 
about 12 weeks. 

The objective for the semi-illiterate group who comprise 30 
per cent of the intake, and for the large numbers who are 
generally deficient in formal education, is to raise the standard 
of their general education toward the level of high school 
graduation, or, as we call it, school certificates. Since the 
standard high school examination is designed for adolescents, 
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we have drawn up our own examination, which is of the same 
standard but is designed for adult usage. A successful rating 
in this Forces Examination, as we call it, is accepted as quali- 
fying for admission to a university. With this standard as a 
goal, the subjects taught are English, Mathematics, History and 
Geography (as one subject), and Elementary Science—the four 
basic subjects which the Army Council considers necessary 
for a person to know if he is to function properly as a citizen 
and a soldier. In addition, we teach citizenship and current 
affairs. 


In the first six weeks of preliminary military training, the 
whole of the time allotted to education is devoted to citizen- 
ship and current affairs. We try to put across, first of all, the 
concept of the democratic way of life and, secondly, the posi- 
tion of the soldier in a democracy. This latter theme is con- 
sidered especially important because for most boys the initial 
encounter with the Army is like being dropped into an ice- 
cold bath. After the first six weeks, the basic subjects of general 
education are taken up. Not fewer than three hours each 
week, for the first 12 months, are devoted to these subjects. 
Then, if the trainee elects to become a regular soldier, the 
education time is increased from three to a minimum of four 
hours weekly, since an even higher educational standard is re- 
quired of the regular soldier. 

Individual education is the other, and equally important, 
type of education which we are trying to provide. This is the 
type of education which caters to a soldier’s individual educa- 
tional needs. Most of the officers called up, for example, have 
already undertaken some course of study before they enter 
the Army. It may be either a profession or a trade. It is 
obviously up to the Army to try to satisfy these educational 
needs while the man is serving; and the National Service Act 
definitely states that we must do so. When a unit is located 
within reasonable distance of a civilian institution, a poly- 
technic, for example, arrangements are made so that either 
the soldier goes to the polytechnic on his own time, or the poly- 
technic provides the instructors who go to the units. In areas 
where civilian educational institutions are not accessible, the 
Army maintains “Army Colleges.” Each has a capacity of 1000 
students and is organized into the same departments as one 
would find in an English polytechnic, providing education up 
to about first-year university standards in all the faculties. 

These Army Colleges, however, are unable to cope with the 
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tremendous demand from National servicemen for work of 
more elementary nature in some of the common subjects. To 
handle this work, we have set up more than 100 Army Educa- 
tion Centers, which are smallish schools operating like institu- 
tions around the Army College, with the College controlling 
the Center’s syllabus of work. All these institutions are now 
in existence, but because of the acute accommodation difficul- 
ties in the United Kingdom, some are not in their right place, 
and will have to be moved. 


We also have a correspondence course system for those sol- 
diers who do not have access to any education facilities, say, 
for personne] of a Signal Section in some British Legation. A 
bureau in the War Office places the intending students in touch 
with the tutor, whom we either employ ourselves direct or 
who is employed by one of the many civilian correspondence 
schools through contract from the War Office. 


Still another aspect of individual education, to which we are 
paying careful attention, is that which concerns the resettle- 
ment education for the regular soldier. We do not accept 
resettlement responsibilities for the National serviceman be- 
cause he is called up for only 12 months, and his career is 
usually settled before he comes into the Army. We have found, 
however, that the task of building up a regular army depends 
largely upon the Army providing the soldier with a satisfactory 
career. When you turn a man out of the Army at the age of 
35 or 40, employment offered him on the civil employment 
market is usually some dead-end job. The nation cannot say 
it is providing him with a satisfactory career. Therefore, we 
have made arrangements whereby about ten per cent of the 
jobs which are under government control, including those of 
the coal board and others under nationalization, are now re- 
served for the Army, Navy, and Air Force regular serviceman. 
Under this system, it soon will be possible for a regular soldier, 
provided he is qualified, to get a job in one of the civil govern- 
ment departments when he leaves the service, continuing with 
this work until his normal retiring age of 55 or 60. Because 
of the attention which we have been giving to this factor, the 
Army is beginning to appear in a new light, and recruits are 
joining up in greatly increased numbers. 

Recruitment is a serious problem to us because our ultimate 
aim is to have an Army which at any one moment is composed 
two-thirds of regular soldiers and one-third of National service- 
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men called up under conscription. Since the proportion is 
now one-tenth to nine-tenths, it is imperative that we build 
up the regular army side in the course of the next few years. 


To qualify the regular soldier for these jobs which will be 
available in civil life, we make special provision for him under 
the heading of individual education. In addition, we set up 
teams which visit the regular soldier about 18 months before 
he is due to leave and challenge him as to what type of job 
he wants in civil life. If it is the sort that requires preliminary 
training, he is encouraged to take it up as individual educa- 
tion while he is serving. 

Education in the British Army is a command and staff func- 
tion at all levels. The unit commander is responsible for the 
education in his unit, just as he is responsible for the unit’s 
military training and for the health of his men. The officer 
who organizes education within the unit is always a regimental 
officer of that unit. In order to supply the required specialist 
instructors, the British Army has established the Reyal Army 
Education Corps. At the moment, the Corps consists of 800 
officers and 3500 other ranks, all of whom are either warrant 
officers or sergeants. 

The Army Council, which is the consulting a of the Army, 
has placed responsibility for instruction in citizenship and 
current affairs not on the Army education officer but rather on 
the unit regimental officer. This work is carried out by means 
of discussion groups, with the regimental officer acting as chair- 
man. This principle, I believe, is absolutely vital to a demo- 
cratic Army. [ once had to command a reformed artillery 
regiment immediately after Dunkirk, and one of the things that 
worried me was the short time I had in which to build up an 
esprit de corps. But about that time, the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs (ABCA) came into existence, and these dis- 
cussion groups were started. I made all my junior officers run 
discussion groups three times a week, and in a short time I 
found that they knew all about the men they were leading. 
That was the beginning of efficient man-management, upon 
which the whole efficiency of an Army ultimately depends. I 
am quite sure that for a really efficient, democratic Army, it 
is necessary to have that sort of contact between the young 
officer and the soldier. The corollary is to pay tremendous 
attention to the education and training of the young officers. 
That is something we regard as being of highest importance. 
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ON LEAVE 
AROUND THE WORLD 


HE United States Army soldier and members of his family 

overseas have the opportunity to travel in scenic lands of 
story books and histories, as shown in the accompanying U. S. 
Army Signal Corps photographs. | 

The soldier on leave in Europe may travel in Holland, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, the French Riviera, the British Isles, Rome, 
Paris, Prague, or even little Liechtenstein. 

The soldier in Japan may spend his leave skiing at Akakura, 
basking at the Fujiyaga hot springs, or at any one of 35 resorts, 
where he can ride horseback, play golf, tennis, and baseball 
—or just take it easy and see the sights. 

The choice is great but the expense is small. Special Services 
eases travel formalities, simplifies monetary exchange, makes 
certain that food and accommodations are good, and paves the 
way for a carefree leave—all fun and no worry. 
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ON THE CANALS OF VENICE, ITALY. 














VIEWING THE ROMAN FORUM, ROME, ITALY. 


MOZART’S BIRTHPLACE, SALZBURG, AUSTRIA. 














ON THE LAKE OF THUN, SWITZERLAND. 


ALONG THE RIVIERA, SOUTHERN FRANCE. 











BUDDHIST IMAGE, TAKESHIMA REST CENTER, JAPAN. 


REST HOTEL ACROSS GAMAGORI BAY, JAPAN. 























OKINAWA TROOPS ON REST LEAVE VISIT 
BUDDHA SHRINE, KAMAKURA, JAPAN 











GROUND FORCES 
IN WARFARE 


By 


¥ 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Bruce C. CLARKE 


LL warfare is conducted from fixed land bases. There is 

no such thing as an air base, and a sea base is only tem- 
porary. Air and sea forces sally forth from land bases in order 
to strike and return. The air must return in a few hours. Even 
carrier aircraft have to return in a few hours and the carrier 
has to return to a fixed land base. 


A land force sallies forth and moves its base with it. It 
fights, lives where it fights, and moves on. It occupies ground 
and prevents others from occupying the ground bases. It seizes 
and defends land bases so air and sea forces can advance their 
support, 


Ground forces must protect air and sea bases from enemy 
ground forces, Even superior air and sea forces cannot protect 
themselves from enemy ground forces if the enemy can reach 
the base overland. Thus we must have ground forces capable 
of overcoming ground forces if we are to protect our air and 
sea bases. A ground force has to follow up and consolidate air 
or sea victories by seizing and holding land. New land bases are 
established and the cycle is repeated. 

A ground force performs these missions by teamwork which 
produces fire and movement of land forces. It must have 
up-to-date weapons and must be made up of stout-hearted men, 
mentally and physically prepared to close with the enemy. Such 
men are the backbone of our military strength and must be the 
cream of our manpower. They are the soldiers. They do not 
surrender easily with the loss of materiel; their land is at stake. 
Such men will always be the strength of America. The Army 
Ground Forces must abound with them. 





BRIGADIER GENERAL BRUCE €. CLARKE is Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-3, Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. 
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ADVENTURES IN 
RECRUITING 


By 
W. James BAsTIAN 


HE conception of the hard-boiled recruiting sergeant be- 

side the picture of Uncle Sam saying “I Want You!”, but- 
tonholing young men on the street, is definitely outmoded. 
With higher standards for enlistment, and increased vocational 
and educational opportunities under the Army’s career guidance 
plan, recruiting is today a highly selective process, requiring 
men of high caliber to represent the Army and the Air Force 
to the public. 


Today’s recruiting sergeant is a pleasant, clean-cut young 
man. He is an important member of his community, well-liked 
and widely known—a member of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and Rotary Club, a friend of the mayor, and of the town’s 
leading citizens. As the representative of the United States 
Army and the Air Force, his sights are set high; for not all 
comers can qualify. Approximately 40 per cent of those who 
apply for enlistment are rejected, because in one way or another 
they fail to meet the standards of the new postwar Army. 

Stationed throughout the country in many places where no 
Army installation exists, he frequently finds himself called upon 
to double as impromptu legal adviser, personal affairs adjudi- 
cator, and vocational counselor. He is often asked to solve 
complex personal problems which would tax the ingenuity of 
a legal expert. 

A South Carolina recruiter had to thread through a labyrinth 
of family relationships in order to determine who should 
sign the necessary consent papers for a 17-year-old enlistee. 
The boy’s mother had died when he was born. His brother, 





W. JAMES BASTIAN is an information specialist in the Military Personnel 
Procurement Service Division, Office of The Adjutant General. During the 
war, he was a first lieutenant of Infantry. 
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married to a widow with a grown daughter, brought him up. 
The boy’s father had married the grown daughter and later 
died. The second wife of the father, who was also the daughter 
of the boy’s sister-in-law, had remarried. The recruiter faced 
a baffling problem: Who should sign the necessary consent 
papers?—(1) the step-mother (who was also the step-niece) ; 
(2) the brother’s wife (who was also sister-in-law and step- 
grandmother) ; or (3) the brother (who was also his step-grand- 
father). Fortunately, the recruiter learned that the enlistee’s 
sister-in-law, who was also his step-grandmother, had been 
named the boy’s legal guardian; and was authorized to sign 
the necessary papers, 


It was much simpler in the case of a 17-year-old in Florida 
who was required to get, not his parents’, but his wife’s consent 
hefore he enlisted. 

A recruiting sergeant in Detroit encountered this paradox: 
An American Indian wanted to enlist, but couldn’t because he 
was not a citizen of the United States. Born into the Mohawk 
tribe, in the province of Quebec, Canada, the applicant was a 
legal citizen of the continent of North America by reason of 
an Act of Congress granting descendants of his tribe freedom 
of movement on the continent; but he had neglected to apply 
for United States citizenship papers. In order to establish the 
tribesman’s eligibility for enlistment, the sergeant made a quick 
trip to Canada with the man, and returned immediately, stop- 
ping at the customs office to make the entry a matter of record. 
Then he cleared with immigration authorities in Detroit, where 
an application for first citizenship papers was filed. Having 
accomplished all this, the American Indian established his eligi- 
hility to enlist. 

The recruiter finds that interest in Army and Air Force career 
opportunities follows him wherever he goes. The San Diego 
recruiter who was stopped by a motorcycle policeman wondered 
wherein he had erred, until the policeman explained that he 
wanted information about enlistment into the military police. 
The Canton, Ohio, messenger boy who delivered a telegram to 
ihe Army and Air Force Recruiting Service office paused to 
inquire about opportunities for Signal Corps training. When 
it was explained that he could apply for training at a specific 
Signal school, with enrollment assured before enlisting, he left 
with an application blank. A North Carolina recruiter had 
stopped his recruiting car to let a funeral procession pass, when 
a young man jumped out of one of the slowly moving vehicles, 
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walked over to the sergeant’s car, and began asking questions 
about the Army. Before traffic began moving again, the appli- 
cant had an appointment for a pre-enlistment examination. 


Applicants for Regular Army enlistment are apt to turn up 
anywhere. An Idaho recruiter scored a three-bagger on his 
way home from Salt Lake City. After picking up two hitch- 
hikers, he stopped for repairs at a gas station. He began talk- 
ing Army with the mechanic, a former staff sergeant, discussing 
with him the revised pay scales, the career plan, and oppor- 
tunities for enlistment in wartime grades for certain categories 
of specialists. By the time he resumed his journey, the re- 
cruiter not only had the former sergeant but the two hitch- 
hikers as well slated for pre-enlistment examinations. 


The alert recruiter, however, does not depend merely on 
casual contacts in disseminating facts about Army and Air 
Force careers. He has appointments to keep and obligations 
to meet, despite rigors of climate and geography. Returning 
from visiting an applicant in the back country, a Florida re- 
cruiter became bogged in the mud. A truck driver who stopped 
to volunteer help ended up by applying for enlistment. In an- 
other ‘instance, an applicant declared that he could not apply 
until he had disposed of his home. The obliging recruiter 
bought the house, enabling the man to enlist. 

In representing the Army to the public, the recruiter finds 
that he cannot be too careful. A mother in South Carolina 
complained to the recruiter who had enlisted her son. She 
wanted to know why, when her son had been told that he 
would be promoted to private first class after a prescribed 
period, he was being made “just a corporal.” 

Whether on duty or off, the recruiter moves in an orbit of 
challenging and interesting incidents. One recruiter kept an 
appointment with a prospective enlistee whose wife was momcn- 
tarily expectant. Arriving at a crucial hour, he drove the man 
and his wife to the hospital where the child was born. Then 
through his knowledge of state regulations concerning mater- 
nity care, he showed the man how he could pay the hospital 
bill. With these burdens off his mind, the man enlisted. 

Innate enthusiasm for the product he represents brims over 
into the recruiter’s off-duty hours. A First Army recruiter 
on three-day pass stalked the woods, hunting pheasants. When 
he returned for duty, he had with him two veterans who 
wanted .to reenlist in their former Army grades. In another 
case, a recruiting sergeant pitched in and helped skin three 
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raccoons which the candidate for enlistment, a former rifle- 
man, had bagged. Fishing, picnics, and barn dances also are 
productive of new enlistees. 


In spreading the gospel of new Army opportunities to remote 
hamlets, the recruiter emulates the circuit riders of pioneer 
days. In addition to standard Army vehicles, unusual modes 
of transportation may be used. A Missouri recruiting sergeant 
uses an outboard motorboat in making his daily calls at Rock- 
away Beach, Cedar Point, Power Site, and other towns. A 
California corporal, whose recruiting vehicle broke down, had 
the car towed to a garage, borrowed a mare, and completed 
the day’s calls on horseback. In Kansas City, Missouri, a re- 
cruiter met an applicant at the local airport, and completed 
the interview during an airplane ride. By the time they re- 
turned to earth, he and the pilot had settled on the time and 
place for a pre-enlistment examination. 

Even the experienced recruiter may be mildly surprised to 
find applicants in unexpected places. On the West Coast, an 
Army and a Navy recruiter shared an office, their desks side 
by side. When the Navy recruiter was due for discharge, he 
moved over one desk and reenlisted—in the Regular Army. 

The Army recruiter's message reaches a wide audience. The 
day’s mail may bring letters from nationals of Panama, China, 
Germany, Italy, and other European countries, asking for an 
opportunity to enlist; but despite their earnest appeals, such 
applications must be turned down. Only individuals who can 
show legal declarations of intention to become citizens of the 
United States, and who meet prescribed mental, moral, and 
physical standards, may be enlisted. 

Recruiting has its heartwarming moments, too, as when a 
serious seven-year-old ventured into the recruiting office at 
Olean, New York, and in a piping voice announced, “I wanna 
join up.” Or the eight-year-old in Hutchinson, Kansas, who 
wanted to enlist his dog for a year. Spotting small fry who are 
obviously under age is a simple matter; but the recruiter must 
keep on the lookout for the 15 and 16-year-olds who are apt to 
be enlisted and serve some time before their true age is dis- 
covered. Army and Air Force Recruiting Service stations in 
Ohio were recently alerted to watch out for a persistent 16- 
year-old who already had two minority discharges. 

Because they are widely dispersed throughout the Nation, 
and in direct contact with the public, Army recruiters are fre- 
quently called on for help in personal crises or community up- 
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heavals, Fourth Army recruiting personnel were among the 
first Federal troops to perform rescue work following the Texas 
City catastrophe. About that time, a recruiting sergeant dis- 
tinguished himself at Glazier, Texas, after a tornado struck that 
town; he administered first aid to victims, helped remove 
wreckage and controlled traffic so that ambulances could get 
through. In the flood emergencies in the Northwest and in 
Texas in 1946, and in the Midwest floods last year, recruiting 
personnel played an important part in rescue, salvage, and 
relief work. 

When snowdrifts tied up communications in Milwaukee last 
winter, a plea for emergency transportation was answered by 
snowshovel-bearing members of the Army and Air Force Re- 
cruiting Service. Alternately digging and driving, the crew of 
a weapons carrier forged twenty miles through snowdrifts to 
transport an expectant mother to the hospital. 

In the course of publicizing the Army’s message, the re- 
cruiter may engage in a variety of public relations activities, 
as dramatic as the pageantry staged by a recruiting sergeant in 
an Oregon city. Dressed as Santa Claus, he flew into the city 
in an airplane. He was met at the airport by the mayor and 
escorted into town, where he distributed gifts to 2000 youngsters. 
Other humanitarian activities are little publicized, as in the 
case of the South Carolina recruiter who was approached by 
a husband in need of blood donors for his seriously ill wife. 
The recruiter rounded up seven of his associates, only three 
of whom were needed for blood transfusions, and helped the 
man’s wife to recovery. 

In Milwaukee, when one of the players on a suburban high 
school football team was reported bedridden with infantile 
paralysis on the day of the season’s crucial game, recruiting 
personnel arranged for a play-by-play broadcast for the stricken 
youth. A recruiter, using a walkie-talkie, broadcast the event 
to a radio receiver at the young man’s bedside. 

And so it goes in the life of a recruiter. He is stationed as 
long as possible in a community where his “leading citizen” 
status is well established. When he must leave, the best wishes 
of the town go with him. As one recruiter put it: “It was like 
going away from home.” There is no busier or more enthu- 
siastic group of specialists in the Army. Few recruiters would 
argue with their colleague who wound up a successful assign- 
ment by saying: “They ought to retire me; I’ve just crowded 
a 30-year career into three years!” 
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TAKING CARE OF 
THE HOME FOLKS 


By 
COLONEL LEONARD H. Sims 


IKE a colossal village gossip, the Family Allowance Di- 

vision of the Army Finance Center in St. Louis, Missouri, 
knows the intimate details in the lives of millions of Americans 
—soldiers and their families. It knows who marries whom, 
when, and where. It knows who is born and who dies. It 
knows about incomes, living expenses, bank accounts, insurance 
policies. It knows, too, when any of those millions try to lie, 
cheat, or get into extra-marital difficulties. It has acquired this 
knowledge not out of bureaucratic curiosity, but because it is 
necessary in administering family allowances for dependents 
of Army men and women. 


“My husband is a paratrooper,” an Army wife wrote, “and 
made his fifth and final training jump this month. He now 
receives $50 extra a month for jump pay. I wonder if I will 
receive extra money, too, in family allowance.” The answer 
was, “Sorry, no—the amounts of family allowances are fixed 
by law.” 

Many wives and mothers write to the Family Allowance Di- 
vision asking why the extra pay for foreign service does not 
come to them automatically in family allowances, They know 
of other wives and mothers who are getting extra money in the 
monthly family allowance payments. If a family receives any 
extra money from a soldier’s foreign service or longevity pay, 
it is by a Class E allotment, which is voluntary on the part 
of the soldier. But parachute, flying, and diving pay are items 
of additional pay which may not be allotted. Furthermore, 
under no circumstances is any increase ever automatic. 





COLONEL LEONARD H. SIMS, FD, is commanding officer of the Army 


Finance Center, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The family allowance is never increased unless the soldier 
acquires additional dependents or the degree of dependency 
of parents, brothers, and sisters increases. Formal application, 
showing the change of status, must be made either by the soldier 
or by his dependents—and evidence must be submitted in sup- 
port of it. Only enlisted men and women may apply for a 
family allowance. Officers do not have this privilege. 

Under the law, the family allowance is payable to wives and 
children, and to dependent parents, brothers, and sisters. Wives 
and children are Class A dependents. A wife gets $50 a month. 
A wife and one ¢hild get $80. For each additional child there 
is $20 more. Family allowances are payable to a divorced wife 
to whom the court has decreed alimony. She may receive up 
to $42 a month, depending on the amount of alimony decreed. 

Parents, brothers, and sisters are paid family allowances ac- 
cording to their established degree of dependency upon the 
soldier. If they depend on him for only substantial support, 
they are Class B dependents and receive a lump sum of $37 a 
month, regardless of how many there are. If they depend 
upon him for their chief support, they are Class B-1 dependents. 
(See “What the Army Now Offers the Recruit,” November 1947 
ARMY INFORMATION Dicest.) The rank of the soldier does not 
affect the family allowance paid to his dependents, nor does 
increased pay for flying, parachute jumping, or diving duty. 

How much do family allowances cost the soldier out of his 
pay each month? If the allowance is for one class of depen- 
dents—$22. If it is for two classes of dependents—$27. The 
Government pays the rest, regardless of the total ultimately 
paid to the dependents. For instance, the largest family allow- 
ance, $300, is paid each month for a soldier’s wife and twelve 
children. In this case, the soldier father has only $22 deducted 
from his pay, while the Government makes up the balance. 

The soldier’s consent is not required to pay a family allow- 
ance to his wife and children, but is required before the Family 
Allowance Division will pay an allowance to his parents, 
brothers, and sisters. Besides proving their relationship to 
the soldier, parents, brothers, and sisters must also prove their 
degree of dependency upon him. On this basis, the Family 
Allowance Division determines whether they are Class B or 
Class B-1 dependents, The husband of a Wac may receive a 
family allowance if he is entirely dependent upon his wife for 
support. He would then be a Class A dependent; but the de- 
pendency must be clearly established. 
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Because relationship or dependency, or both, must be proved 
in order to get a family allowance, the Family Allowance Divi- 
sion deals largely with evidence covering every conceivable 
domestic or marital entanglement. This evidence should be 
supplied with the application, but is not always forthcoming. 
A soldier’s wife, when informed that the public or church 
record of her marriage was required, replied that she had not 
been married in church or in public. She had been married at 
home! Asked to furnish certain evidence that would show a 
complete picture of dependency, a mother sent in two snap- 
shots of herself, one a profile, the other a full view. 

About half of the mail received in the Family Allowance 
Division consists of necessary documentary evidence to support 
family allowance payments. In forty-four languages, ranging 
from Albanian to Welsh, soldiers’ dependents have supplied 
information or evidence as requested by the Family Allowance 
Division. Mirrored in the almost infinite variety of these 
papers and the letters that often accompany them is a picture 
of the American people, their morals and customs. 

There is nothing cut-and-dried about that evidence. A 
certificate of marriage performed according to the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church rubs edges with. another per- 
formed according to the laws of Moses and of Israel and with 
an exquisitely illuminated parchment three feet long, brilliant 
in red and green and gold and black, which records a Chinese 
marriage. Here is the sworn statement of neighbors who were 
present at a “charivari” in Texas and who serenaded the soldier 
and the girl he took to wife after he had “passed the treats 
around.” Here is an affidavit attesting to a common law mar- 
riage in a state which recognizes common law marriages. 
Here is the testimony of a county-school superintendent and 
of a general storekeeper in Kentucky, regarding the ages of 
a soldier’s younger sisters and brothers. In this remote moun- 
tain district, the mother had only the aid of neighbors at 
the time of delivery and the births had never been officially 
recorded. But the schoolmaster and storekeeper had known 
the children since birth and could establish their ages. 

Family allowance payments were initiated in the spring of 
1942. After Pearl Harbor, millions of men were suddenly 
inducted into the Army, quickly trained, and sent off to the 
fighting fronts of the world. They left behind them their 
peacetime responsibilities—the continuous fight for security 
for their homes and families, But, though the breadwinners 
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were gone, the families—and more than twenty million Ameri- 
cans could be counted among them—had to eat, be clothed, 
and be free from want and insecurity. The Congress met 
this vital need by enacting the Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act of 1942, later amended. 


In May 1942, the Family Allowance Division, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, was established to administer the law; the Divi- 
sion was later set up as part of the Allowance and Allotment 
Branch, AGO. The office was moved in November 1942 to 
Newark, New Jersey, becoming the Family Allowance Division 
of the Office of Dependency Benefits. In August 1943, it was 
placed under the control of the Fiscal Director, and later 
of the Chief of Finance. In January 1947, the Family Allow- 
ance Division was moved to St. Louis, to become a part of the 
Army Finance Center—the huge finance workshop under the 
jurisdiction of Major General William H. Kasten, the Army 
Chief of Finance. 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Accounts Branch clerks at the shelves where more than 5500 volumes 
containing records of all disbursements are filed. 
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The gigantic task of moving from Newark to St. Louis re- 
quired 175 freight carloads and 25 truckloads. There were 
10,000 file cabinets containing vital Army records. There 
were 5000 pieces of furniture; 1400 typewriters, 300 adding 
machines, 250 numbering machines, 50 bookkeeping machines, 
20 calculating machines, and thousands of pounds of other 
equipment and supplies. 


Nearly 16 billion dollars has been disbursed to Sine in 
soldiers’ benefits, At peak operation, the Office of Depend- 
ency Benefits was mailing over eight million checks a month 
on behalf of fifteen million dependents of Army men and 
women. These included Class E allotments, which are voluntary 
authorizations from the soldier’s pay—nothing is added by 
the Government. 

The Army Finance Center receives and acknowledges about 
50,000 pieces of mail daily, incoming and outgoing. In addi- 
tion to allowances and allotments, it handles insurance allot- 
ments for the payment of premiums on National Service Life 
Insurance and Government Life Insurance. These covered 
more than 10 million policies at the height of the war. It 
also handles the Army’s savings bank, which carried one quar- 
ter of a billion dollars in Soldier’s Deposit accounts. It pays 
the six-month death gratuities to the beneficiaries of men who 
die in service and makes final settlement of their accounts. 

Upon receipt, an application for a family allowance is routed 
to the Files Branch of the Family Allowance Division, where 
applications are sorted alphabetically. It is given a number, 
and the applicant is advised of its receipt. The application 
is then routed to the Determinations Branch where is is checked 
for dependency, relationship, and other factors regarding 
eligibility. If further evidence or information is needed, a 
letter is written requesting the necessary data. If the eligibility 
is established and entitlement exists, the family allowance ac- 
count is authorized for payment and the check is issued. 

Many mechanical operations are involved in preparing the 
family allowance check. The allowance is reviewed and 
examined, the amount computed and verified, and accounting 
control established. A master card is punched and a stencil 
card is cut from which the check is to be written. 

Each mechanical process is verified by a machine which 
translates the information from the master punch cards onto 
large sheets of the register. This machine can type 100 record- 
ings a minute. The check itself is issued by the St. Louis 
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Finance Office, United States Army, another component of the 
Army Finance Center, where it is signed and dispatched to the 
dependent within ten days after the account is approved. 
Regular monthly payments are made on the first of the month 
following that in which they accrue. 


Since all accounts are identified by an application number, 
all correspondence directed to the Family Allowance Division 
of the Army Finance Center, St. Louis 20, Missouri, should 
contain the soldier’s name, Army Serial Number, and applica- 
tion number. There are family allowances for 25,000 Smiths, 
46,000 Johnsons, and 30,000 Browns. If this information is not 
furnished, it is almost impossible to associate incoming mail 
or inquiries with the right accounts. 

Determination of relationships, for the most part, are clear 
and understandable enough for proper adjudication, but 
every now and then a case arises that requires processing by 
the legal staff. Cases of more than one wife get the Legal 
Branch’s eagle eye too. It determines who is the legal wife. 
The law states that a legal wife is entitled to the family al- 
lowance without any ifs, ands, or buts. The possession of more 
than the conventional number of wives is regarded in military 
circles with no more favor than it enjoys in civilian circles. 
The soldier who has so lightly followed the gleam of love that 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Incoming mail is associated with case records in the Files Branch. 
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three wives claim a family allowance based on his services may © 
suddenly find himself faced with the unpleasant prospect of 
a court-martial. 

Even the legal adoption of children may have its complica- 
tions, depending on the state in which such adoption occurs. 
In some states, adoption entirely severs the natural relation- 
ship; in others, such relationship is left intact. In still others, 
the responsibility of the natural father is abolished only so 
long as the adopting parents are able to care for the children. 


As sometimes happens in large-scale money operations, fraud 
occasionally is attempted. During the war there were many 
instances of women marrying several different soldiers and 
sailors, and attempting to collect family allowances for each. 
But the Legal Branch cooperates with the family allowance 
offices of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and 
the offenders did not get away with it for long. These girls, 
who evidently had an ambition to retire, usually did—to jail. 
The penalty for fraud is a fine of not more than $2000 or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. The clues 
that lead to the discovery of fraud are furnished by mailmen, 
the post office, by neighbors, by inquiries, change of address 
notices containing dubious signatures, and the like. The Legal 
Branch works with the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
other law-enforcement agencies, and cases are turned over to 
them for prosecution. 

The peak of disbursements by the Family Allowance Divi- 
sion was reached during the fiscal year 1945, when $3,050,121,- 
527.12 was disbursed in the payment of 5,422,888 accounts— 
$1,081,191,928.81 being contributed by the soldiers and $1,968.- 
929,598.31 by the Government. In August 1947, the load had 
diminished to the point where payments were made on 341,956 
accounts, totaling $22,532,208.12—of which $6,858,804.15 repre- 
sented the soldiers’ contributions and $15,673,403.97 the Govern- 
ment’s contribution. 

In addition to making payments to dependents residing 
within the continental limits of the United States, in August 
1947, 20,037 payments totaling $1,510,066.46 were made to 
dependents residing in foreign countries. During the month, 
1168 payments were made to dependents residing in England, 
1972 in the Philippine Islands, 7193 in Puerto Rico, 304 in Italy, 
375 in France, and 166 in Belgium. At present, payments to 
these dependents are made in dollar checks—the exception 
being France, where checks are payable in French francs. 
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Treasury Department regulations prohibit making family 
allowance payments to enemy aliens, and until restrictions are 
lifted, if a family allowance is approved, payments on behalf 
of these dependents are held in the United States Treasury. 

In the case of Class A dependents acquired by the soldier 
overseas (with the exception of illegitimate children), or de- 
pendents of the soldier joining him at his station in Germany 
or Japan, payments of monthly family allowances are made in 
local currency by an Army finance officer. 

Dependents who move without giving new addresses are a 
headache to the Family Allowance Division, which claims no 
power of clairvoyance. Realizing this, one wife wrote breezily, 
“Dear folks, Cheer up! I’m back home again and no more 
changes.” Not all dependents who move, however, remember 
to let the Family Allowance Division, or even the local post- 
master, in on the secret. 

These changes are not the only ones that may occur. A 
young sister marries or reaches eighteen. Her family allow- 
ance must be stopped. A father develops a heart condition and 
becomes dependent on his son for support, so his name must 
be added for the family allowance. The soldier is commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant, and the family allowance must be 
discontinued, since only enlisted personnel are eligible for 
family allowances. 


Whenever the evidence of a change is filed with the Family 
Allowance Division, it has to be noted all along the line, from 
the case folder in which the application is filed, to the code- 
punched cards from which the checks are printed. Before 
these changes can be made, the evidence must be examined 
by the adjudicators, who are taught to recognize what con- 
stitutes proper and sufficient proof in a family allowance ap- 
plication. 

When all else fails, apparently much of America takes its 
pen in hand, and tells all to the Family Allowance Division. 
Even Cupid, when he grows cautious, has been known to ap- 
peal for advice and information. The chatty style of many 
of the letters is taken as a tribute to the morale-building work 
of the Division. A soldier’s wife wrote: “If there is any way 
we can have a baby where I am staying, out in just one bed- 
room, I would appreciate any suggestion you may have to 
offer. My husband and I would sure love to have a baby. 
The housing is sure deplorable.” Another wife had the same 
problem with a different slant. “I really don’t know how to 
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begin this letter, but my husband asked if I wouldn’t write you 
about adopting a baby. It is impossible for us to have children 
of our own. If we adopt a child will the Government take care 
of it, just as if it is our own?” 

These letters receive the usual prompt attention, though 
only those concerning dependency benefits can be answered 
directly. In other matters, the writer is referred to the proper 
agency, if there is one, to handle the question. For instance, 
the wife who found housing deplorable was referred to the 
Government housing agency in her region. The Family Al- 
lowance Division itself assured the childless couple that an 
adopted baby would receive the same family allowance as one 
born to the couple. 

Two parents asked this simple (to them) favor. “Will you 
kindly put my boys in the same camp? They are twins and 
have always been together, and want to be together now. If 
you can’t place them in camp together, kindly Ict them see 
each other on furloughs.” 

Perhaps the strangest letter of all came from a farmer. 
“Dear Sir: Have you got a place to buy chickens? If so, 
where and what is the best price? I have about 700 chicks. 
Let me hear from you. ‘We are trying to pay for our farm.” 

To thousands of Americans, the Family Allowance Division 
of the Army Finance Center is an intimate friend, to whom 
they naively pour out their problems. The officers and civilian 
employees of the Division take this responsibility seriously, and 
actually consider themselves the friends of the thousands of 
dependents that are served by the Division. 


The mother of one soldier added this postscript to an other- 
wise formal letter: “P.S. If you have any safety pins please 
send me three dozen. Daughter-in-law going to have a baby. 
Please send pins. This is serious. Ill pay postage.” Safety 
pins are definitely not one of the benefits officially administered 
by the Army Finance Center, but sympathetic clerks of the 
Family Allowance Division chipped in and saved this infant 
from facing life in the raw. 

Along with Army finance personnel everywhere, the Family 
Allowance Division is proud to do its part to “Get ’em paid”— 
the motto of the Army Finance Department. 








HONEST INFORMATION 


By 
THE HoNoRABLE GoRDON GRAY 


Assistant Secretary of the Army 


N these troubled days, when the good people of the world 

are seeking a clear path to travel, positive and unwarped 
information is more vital than it has ever been. The lack of 
honest information in many parts of the world, indeed, is 
responsible for much of the confusion and misunderstanding 
that engulfs the human race today. 

It is especially important that the people of the United 
States be well informed; for most of the world looks to us 
for wise and intelligent leadership in the years ahead. If 
we fail, through providing one-sided or inadequate informa- 
tion to the people of the world, they and we will suffer in- 
tolerably. 

Only so long as the people of this Nation, as individuals, 
have knowledge of all the factors affecting our country’s 
existence, and then in their enlightenment act wisely, can 
our Government endure. One of the basic problems on which 
the people of the United States want information is their na- 
tional security. The Army, of course, has no other reason for 
existing than to provide national security. It follows, therefore, 
that the Army has the responsibility of seeing to it that the 
people know what the Army is all about. Never before has 
it been so important that the Army be understood and sup- 
ported by the country. 

Part and parcel of public understanding and support is an 
understanding, pride, and enthusiasm on the part of every 
man in the Army toward the Army itself. The greatest benefit 
of having well-informed, enthusiastic, and proud soldiers is 
that the morale, esprit, and efficiency of the Army will be 
immeasurably heightened. The people of the United States are 
proud of an Army that is proud of itself. 

The Army must constantly keep its doors open and take 
the people—military and civilian—into its confidence. 





Extracted from an address delivered at the Army Information School. 
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THE INFORMATION 
OFFICER AND INDUSTRY 


By 
CapTaAIN JEROME BAHR 


NE of the most complicated aspects of the public infor- 

mation program of the Army and Air Force is that relating 
to industry. As the tempo of industrial preparedness increases 
under the national security program, assignment as an indus- 
trial public information officer will become more and more im- 
portant. 

Experience gained in this field during World War II indi- 
cates the wide variety of responsibilities and staff duties that 
industrial public information officers must be qualified to as- 
sume. They will have the task, not only of controlling the re- 
lease of their particular phases of Army information, but of 
working in harmony with numerous industrial facilities. This 
involves a multitude of duties. In addition to having responsi- 
bility for such purely routine matters as clearance of civilian 
advertising copy, press releases, and press visits to plants, the 
public information officer must be prepared to handle, under 
policies prescribed by the Army or Air Force, assignments 
of a more delicate nature. These include aiding industrial 
relations experts in stimulating employee morale at plants 
where production is falling off; answering press inquiries con- 
cerning alleged faulty inspection of materiel which often have 
the potential of growing into industrial scandals; maintaining 
relations with union leaders and clarifying the Army’s position 
in labor disputes; conducting special press demonstrations of 
materie] which has received unjust publicity because of irre- 
sponsible reporting; and scores of other tasks which often carry 
the officer beyond the range of specified Army policy. 

In an assignment of this nature, it is especially important 
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for the public information officer to establish close working 
relations with his commander. Since much of the unfavorable 
publicity in this field is the result of misinformation, the officer 
who is well informed through attendance at staff meetings can 
anticipate misunderstanding and prepare his releases accord- 
ingly. A plant, for example, is suddenly abandoned because 
of changing war needs. The usual rumors of management in- 
efficiency and Army blundering can be avoided through prior 
release of a news story which explains, within security regula- 
tions, the reason for this move. 

Coexistent with the commander’s confidence, the public in- 
formation officer should have the confidence of the civilian 
press within his area. If a nationally syndicated newspaper 
columnist, for example, breaks a story to the effect that para- 
chutes manufactured in the area are proving to be death traps 
when released over water, the local wire representative, pro- 
vided he has had fair treatment in the past, will be inclined 
to query the public information officer for his side of the case 
before elaborating on the story. In one such case, the public 
information officer, working in cooperation with the facility’s 
civilian-public relations director, staged a press demonstration 
of the parachute in question. The demonstration proved the 
accusation to be untrue and averted embellishment which would 
have contributed still further to bad morale, both on the home 
front and among the fighting forces overseas. 


Along with the confidence of his commander and of the 
civilian press within his area, the officer who specializes in 
industrial information must have the confidence of facility pub- 
lic relations directors. During World War II, the Army Air | 
Forces Materiel Command alone had more than 50,000 plants 
under its jurisdiction, in one capacity or another. With giant 
facilities competing with one another for favorable recognition 
in the press, and with some of the best civilian public relations 
directors participating, the Command had to give service of 
a high order in order to prevent the situation from getting 
out of hand. 

Relationships with war contractors in the field of public in- 
formation hinge primarily on the clearance of copy. The 
natural desire of a plant public relations director is to get his 
copy cleared with the greatest possible speed and the least 
number of deletions. The simplest thing for him to do is to 
send or carry his copy directly to Washington. Procurement 
echelons in the field, on the other hand, prefer to pase on this 
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copy, not only for security and policy reasons, but also, in 
certain cases where their headquarters has had a part in the 
development of the materiel to be publicized, to see that the 
public is given the full facts. Since facility public relations 
directors are usually willing to comply with this arrangement, 
the first task of the public information officer is to see that 
his clearance directives are workable. Routine copy should 
move quickly through the appropriate echelons, with special 
arrangements for rapid clearance of copy with spot news value. 


A glaring example to the contrary was the attempt of an 
aircraft public relations director to clear a photograph of a 
snow-covered plane in a Southern city which had just received 
its first heavy snowfall in ten years. He submitted the picture 
to the local public information officer; but by the time it had 
gone through all the echelons and had been returned, six weeks 
later to be exact, the sun was shining, the birds were singing, 
and there was not a spot of snow left in the city. 

Clearance of press visitors to plants is another wartime task. 
While this is usually routine, public information officers can 
extend their activities in this sphere by organizing press tours 
of plants in areas where publicity is needed for recruiting labor 
or for overcoming public apathy. These tours- should be 
organized through the plant’s public relations director, with 
the public information officer using the opportunity to consoli- 
date his friendship with the local press. An officer working 
with industry usually has a wide area to cover, involving facili- 
ties in many cities and communities. Tours of this nature 
enable him to make personal contacts for future emergencies. 
However, he should be on his toes to see that neither he nor 
other staff officers invited to these events compromise the Armed 
Forces by accepting favors from over-zealous public relations 
men, While there are Army regulations covering this subject, 
certain situations are difficult to avoid and call for judgment 
and tact on the part of the public information officer. 

Still another wartime task is assisting in the maintenance of 
employee morale among the thousands of industrial workers. 
During World War II, the Industrial Services Division, Bureau 
of Public Relations, working in close liaison with the Under 
Secretary of War, devoted its entire time to the preparation and 
presentation of special programs for war plants. These pro- 
grams embraced a wide variety of-morale incentive techniques, 
including the personal appearance of famous combat heroes, 
inspirational speeches by military and civilian leaders, drama- 
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tizations of combat, and other devices for keeping the industria] 
population keyed to high war production. While this activity, 
in the main, is a Department of the Army assignment, public 
information officers in the field are expected to cooperate closely 
with officers specializing in industrial incentive work, indicating 
when such programs are needed and aiding in arrangements 
for them. They are also expected to maintain, through labor 
relations officers, close liaison with labor, aiding the unions in 
information matters pertaining to the Army and cultivating the 
confidence of local labor leaders, whose cooperation is as neces- 
sary as that of industry. 


One of the most difficult problems confronting public in- 
formation officers is that of convincing commanding officers of 
the necessity for releasing what appears to be adverse pub- 
licity. During periods of rapid industrial expansion a certain 
amount of disorder is bound to ensue, and the natural inclina- 
tion is to sit on old mistakes, in the hope that time will ob- 
literate their traces or at least dim the outlines beyond recogni- 
tion. In rare instances this tactic may be justified, but even 
in such cases some enterprising reporter is likely to build a 
bonfire under the complacent squatter. Aside from the fact 
that the public is entitled to the truth, within the limits of 
security, it is always to the commander’s advantage to have his 
public information officer release unpleasant truths instead of 
waiting until a reporter places him on the defensive. This 
will enable the Army to present its side of the story to all the 
newspapers, and thus avert the hysteria that often results from 
a scoop. Action of this sort, however, usually is not taken with- 
out prior consultation with higher headquarters, because there 
may be other factors involved which are not apparent in the 
lower echelons. 

Public information officers assigned to work with industry 
should have an abundance of common sense, high integrity, 
and, when possible, newspaper experience. While these three 
qualifications are preferable in any Army public relations work, 
the importance of newspaper experience rests, not so much on 
one’s ability to grind out copy, as on the degree of astuteness 
one shows in evaluating a story. In this activity a single phrase 
can sometimes wreck a career or, on the other hand, prevent 
a colossal injustice. A commanding officer may do a great job, 
but unless he has the protection of a competent public informa- 
tion officer, his accomplishments may be discredited in the 
public’s eyé by a single piece of irresponsible reporting. 














TESTS FOR CAREER 
GUIDANCE 


By 


Captain E. Donatp Sisson, Reserve 


ITH the announcement that the Army career guidance 

program for enlisted personnel and warrant officers will 
take effect early in 1948, considerable interest, much unqualified 
approval, and not a few misgivings have been expressed in bar- 
racks debates on the program. Judging from published state- 
ments and informal comments of soldiers in the field, most in- 
terest and attention focuses on the system of personnel pro- 
cedures. Generally, there is widespread and unqualified ap- 
proval of this phase of the program—in principle; but equally 
widespread and assorted misgivings are expressed -concerning 


the details. 


The career plan, as a soldiers’ merit system, offering oppor- 
tunity for advancement based on competition and demonstrated 
ability, is generally welcomed by the soldier as a corrective of 
any bias, prejudice, or favoritism that may exist. To the aver- 
age soldier, however, the term “personnel procedures” means 
tests. And tests mean nightmarish struggles with unfamiliar 
terms, vague theories, and tricky questions baited as traps for 
the unwary. They mean wordy sentences in double talk, fine- 
drawn distinctions, imperceptible shades of meaning, high 
fallutin’ language, riddles, puzzles—with one’s job or chances 
for promotion weighing in the other balance pan. Hence, the 
soldier’s private misgivings. 

These anxieties are wholly unwarranted. The career guidance 
program encompasses more than the promotion plan; and the 
promotion plan contemplates more than tests. 

The career guidance program begins with basic training, dur- 
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ing which the recruit is helped to select his field of military 
specialization. In making this selection, he is guided by the 
evaluation of his skills and abilities reached through inter- 
views and general classification tests administered at the train- 
ing center. At the end of basic training, the recruit qualifies 
for promotion to grade six through successful performance on 
tests covering the military subjects he has just completed. 


Upon the soldier’s assignment to a job in the initial occupa- 
tional career field for which he has been classified, the promo- 
tion part of the program becomes operative. Vacancies at all 
grades are filled through a regular system of personnel proce- 
dures applied uniformly throughout the Army. These proce- 
dures are designed to insure that promotions go to the most able, 
and that achievement is rewarded. Although tests play a major 
role in the system, they will not be the only factor determining 
eligibility for promotion. Qualifications will include: 


1. Time in grade. The minimum required varies with the 
grade: from six months for promotion from sixth to fifth grade 
up to eighteen months (plus five years’ total active service) 
from second to first grade. 


2. Recommendation of the commanding officer. 


3. Efficiency in performance of present duties. To evaluate 
this factor, a new Enlisted Efficiency Report form is being pre- 
pared, covering the important elements of job proficiency, 
leadership, supervisory ability, and other personal characteris- 
tics relating to ability to do the job. 


4. Job-knowledge tests. Most of the soldiers’ apprehensions 
center on the job-knowledge tests—due, no doubt, to the general 
suspicion surrounding all tests. This statement by one non- 
commissioned officer is typical: “I can do my job all right, but 
when it comes to writing about it, I’m not so good at using 
words.” The theme is elaborated in these typical comments by 
other enlisted personnel: “In the Army, as in civilian industry, 
there are many jobs that can be performed by individuals 
possessing common, practical intelligence who cannot score very 
high on a written test.” “Many have the feeling that the bright, 
well-educated young man with little practical experience may 
receive more consideration than the loyal and thoroughly de- 
pendable, experienced soldier who has not had an opportunity 
to get educational background.” “Ability to perform the job, 
not the ability to take a test, must be the basis for promotion.” 


The misgivings indicated in these comments are groundless 
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if the tests are so constructed that those who know their jobs, 
who are the most skilled and the best performers, will pass; and 
the unskilled, the inefficient, and the poorly trained will fail. 
In other words, the tests must be valid measures of proficiency. 

Technical proficiency tests are not new. It has long been 
known that a relatively small number of standard questions, 
carefully selected and properly evaluated, can accurately dis- 
tinguish the experts from the apprentices and novices, and the 
skilled from the unskilled, in any trade. Tests prepared by 
the inexpert test-maker succeed only in picking out those who 
can read fastest, have the largest vocabularies, are more intelli- 
gent or better educated—in short, the men who can “talk a good 
job” but who cannot necessarily produce. A good test of tech- 
nical proficiency, however, will measure only one thing—realis- 
tic and practical job knowledge related to actual job situations. 
It will not be concerned with general knowledge, academic 
ability, verbal fluency, theory, or unusual aspects of the job. 

To be effective, a technical proficiency test must be realistic 
and practical, calling for knowledge which the specialist on that 
particular job requires to do his job well. It must provide a 
thorough and detailed coverage of important and useful aspects 
of the job, not the rare, trivial, or unimportant details. It 
must be phrased in the working language of the job, not in the 
formal language of manuals, textbooks, or regulations. It should 
substitute pictures and diagrams for words, especially where 
word skill is not an important ingredient of job success. It 
must pose problems or ask questions which can be answered 
only through knowledge of the job, rather than through gen- 
eral knowledge or intelligence. In brief, it must actually be 
capable of separating the skilled specialists from the semi- 
skilled, the poor performers, and the beginners. 

Granted, it is difficult to develop test questions that satisfy 
all of these requirements. Yet the following example from a 
test for pharmacy technicians stands up fairly well under 
analysis: 

How many grams of a 1 in 20 titration of morphine must be taken to 
fill a prescription calling for 0.05 gram of Morphine Sulphate U. S. P.? 
(A) 0.05 gm. (B) 0.0025 gm. (C) 1.0 gm. (D) 0.95 gm. 

Such a question is practical, realistic, and important. One 
would expect a good pharmacy technician to know the answer; 
in fact, one would have little confidence in the preparations 
of the pharmacist who did not. On the other hand, the ques- 
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tion is scarcely academic or based solely on intelligence and 
general education. Is it too difficult? That depends on the 
person attempting to answer it. If he knows his business, it 
will be reasonably easy—perhaps even simple. If he is an in- 
expert pharmacy technician, or no technician at all, it will 
be rather difficult or will make very little sense. All questions 
are hard for the untrained and the ignorant. 

The illustration below exhibits these same characteristics, 
and at the same time shows how picture questions emphasize 
practicality and reduce the influence of mere verbal ability. 
Where the job does not require highly developed language skills 
for its successful performance, more problems of this type are 
employed. Since they involve very little reading, and no writ- 
ing, the soldier who is short on these skills is given an equal 
chance with the more highly educated. 
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Which of the above pictures shows the best plumbing installation? 


A group of research psychologists in the Adjutant General’s 
Office is presently preparing many thousands of test questions, 
covering all phases of every Military Occupational Specialty 
in the new career job structure. Some will be performance 
tests, requiring the applicant to execute standard tasks—firing 
a weapon, assembling a distributor, typing a paragraph. Most 
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of them will be paper-and-pencil tests with problems as illus- 
trated above, since it has been demonstrated that tests of this 
type measure real technical proficiency—reliably, uniformly, 
and easily. 

Even though they are expert in the ways of test construction, 
the psychologists cannot claim to know all the details of all 
the MOSs in the Army. Consequently, the real work of test 
building is a cooperative enterprise which generally follows 
this pattern: A job analysis is prepared, stating in detail the 
work performed, the tools, equipment, or records used, and the 
knowledge required, together with the reasons for the various 
operations involved in the particular military job. Armed with 
this detailed description, a technician visits an installation 
offering facilities for training in the particular MOS—usually 
one of the service schools. There, in cooperation with subject- 
matter specialists, he prepares enough questions to make an 
experimental model of the test. The model then is reviewed by 
other experts, tried out, revised, and finally standardized. 

Since the tests in the career guidance program will be used 
to evaluate the job proficiency of men in all MOSs, it follows 
that the validity of each of the tests will be determined by the 
extent to which it is capable of differentiating between qualified 
specialists and soldiers in general. If men with no training 
or experience on the job can do as well on the tests as special- 
ists, then the tests will have no validity. Since all tests are 
correlated to practical abilities and levels of experience before 
they are finally adopted, comparative studies invariably show 
that qualified specialists score highest on the tests—much higher 
than the unqualified, or than those soldiers who may very well 
be qualified in other specialties. This is how the tests work out 
in actuality. With performance-proved tests of this kind, what 
has the truly proficient soldier to fear? 


_AID 
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A complete index of the twelve issues of THe Dicest published during 
1947 has been prepared in matching format, and is available on request 
to: Editor, Army INrorMATION Dicsst, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 








ENLISTED CAREER FIELD 


By 


CoLONEL REuBEN HorcHuow, Reserve 


N important new link has been forged in the Army’s career 

guidance plan for enlisted men with the establishment of 
career fields, or “job families.” All jobs in the Army have been 
carefully examined and have then been organized into family 
groups. In each group, all of the jobs are related because of 
common skills and abilities, or, in a few cases, because of other 
pertinent factors. In practically every group, or career field, 
opportunity exists for promotion to the top enlisted grades, 
through them to warrant officer grades, and into commissioned 
status. Thus, every man in the Army may see a chart of his 
potential advancement in skill and grade and know where he 
can go and what he has to do in order to get there. 


Branch lines (such as Signal, Ordnance, Infantry) are crossed 
to some extent. For actual operating purposes, the branches 
will not suffer. If a soldier has abilities. and desires in the field 
of radio operation, for example, his advancement and promo- 
tion will not be blocked because the unit or branch to which he 
is assigned can use only the simpler levels of such ability. The 
placing of all radio operation jobs in one group or career field 
makes it possible for a man to move up, even if it involves 
leaving a branch (such as Artillery, with its limited oppor- 
tunities for highly skilled radio operators) and being assigned 
to a Signal Corps unit. While he is in Artillery, the soldier in 
the radio operation job field functions fully as an Artillery radio 
operator, but when he acquires greater skills than Artillery 
can use, he gets a chance to move on in his radio career— 
though in doing so he leaves Artillery. 





COLONEL REUBEN HORCHOW, AG-Res., is civilian director of the 
Manpower Analysis Program of the Department of the Army. An article 
by Colonel Horchow, “Careers for Infantrymen,” appeared in the September 
1947 Digest. 
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The branch, to continue the example, has full use of the 
soldier’s services and controls him while he is in Artillery. 
Thereafter the Army uses him fully in more advanced work; and 
Artillery can move another man up a notch in the particular or- 
ganization. Such crossing of branch lines will not be frequent, 
since in many careers the entire career rests within the frame- 
work of one branch and in most others only the top spots re- 
quire change. But the opportunities will be open to all men 
of like skills and interests, thus making a real career plan. 

As presently projected, all Army jobs have been organized 
into 49 groups or career fields. Some modification in detail 
may be made as the final intensive study of each field is com- 
pleted; but such changes will not vary the general pattern, nor 
will these career fields be seriously disturbed. 

Following are the 49 Army career fields and the range of job 
activities covered in each. The jobs are arranged alphabetically 
(although the names may be altered) and without reference to 
any coding system which will later be devised to identify the 
fields and the individual Military Occupational Specialties 
(MOSs) within each field. 


AMMUNITION—Preparing ammunition for delivery to using units; dis- 
posing of it after use; or making it harmless. Does not involve the 
supply function or handling in the service of the weapon. 

ANIMAI, HANDLING—Care and handling of Artillery pack animals, of 
pigeons used by Signal Corps in communication activities, and of 
—— used by the Infantry. This is one of the few non-homogeneous 

elds. 

ARMAMENT MAINTENANCE—AIl occupations pertaining to the main- 
tenance of weapons of all calibers in firing condition, whether in the 
units using them or in the Ordnance units which provide shop 
facilities. 

ARMORED—AIl occupations dealing with the tactical employment of 
Armored vehicles—the crews of tanks, armored cars, and the like. 
ARTILLERY WEAPONS—AII occupations involved in the firing of 
weapons of Artillery caliber, including rockets; light and heavy, 

seacoast, and antiaircraft artillery. 

AUTOMOTIVE AND RELATED EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE—AIl 
maintenance, repair, and servicing occupations that have to do with 
internal combustion and diesel engines and the various vehicles powered 
by them. Included are wheel, track, amphibian, and construction 
vehicles; the jobs include engine, chassis, track, body, and tire work. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE—AIl occupations dealing with Chemical Warfare 
weapons and equipment, their operation and maintenance. 

COMMUNICATIONS (GENERAL)—Occupations concerned with the 
routine operations of message centers, such as the routing and handling 
of messages in writing, by teletype, and by telephone. Does not in- 
clude radio operation. 

CONSTRUCTION AND UTILITIES—Trades and crafts used in the build- 
ing of structures of various kinds and the utilities which serve them. 
Comprises work performed by the carpenter, bricklayer, electrician, 
painter, plumber, and other technicians. 
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CONSTRUCTION MACHINE OPERATION—Operation of various special- 
ized construction machines, such as cranes, power shovels, dredges, 
road surfacing machines. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE— 
Installation and maintenance of a variety of Army electrical equip- 
ment, such as motion picture equipment, medical equipment, electric 
motors and instruments, and searchlights. Does not cover maintenance 
in such major activities as radar, power generation, artillery fire con- 
trol, and radio. 


ELECTRIC POWER—Activities concerned with the generation, control, 
and transmission of electricity for power purposes, and the installation 
and maintenance of electric power equipment. 


FIELD ENGINEERING SERVICES—Providing engineering assistance to 
field soldiers by rough construction and demolition, camouflage, battle- 
field illumination, mine detection, and water procurement. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING—Expenditure control, bookkeeping, and 
. accounting as related to Army financial transactions and payrolls. 


FIRE CONTROL AND ARTILLERY OPERATIONS—Highly technical and 
specialized occupations concerned with the location of targets and the 
direction and control of firing of Artillery weapons. 

FIRE CONTROL MAINTENANCE—Installation and maintenance of 
electronic equipment used to direct and control the firing of Artillery 
weapons. 


FIRE FIGHTING—Occupations concerned with the prevention and fighting 
of fires in military installations. 


FOOD SERVICE—Preparation and serving of food consumed by the Army; 
also includes the supervision and inspection of such activities. 

GRAPHIC ARTS—Specialists engaged in the graphic presentation of 
facts in the form of maps, graphs, charts, blueprints, signs, animated 
cartoons, artistic drawings, and paintings. 

INFANTRY—Occupations of troops who advance against the enemy by 
air, sea, or land, and who assault the enemy on foot with the fire 
power of the many Infantry weapons. 

INFORMATION AND EDUCATION—Specialists engaged in the orienta- 
tion and education of soldiers through newspapers, radio broadcasts, 
and organized lectures. 

LABORATORY AND HEALTH SERVICES—Sub-professional occupations 
in Army scientific laboratories and in field activities designed to pro- 
vide sanitation and protect the health of soldiers. Includes the work 
of the pharmacy technician, sanitary technician, medical laboratory 
technician, and physics laboratory assistant. 

LAUNDRY AND BATH—Operation and supervision of laundry, fumiga- 
tion, and bath activities. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT—Occupations concerned with the protection of 
military security and the enforcement of military law, such as 
criminal investigators, policemen, and guards. 

MACHINE ACCOUNTING—Occupations involved in accounting for per- 
sonnel and supplies by the use of tabulating machines. 

MACHINE MAINTENANCE—Repair and maintenance of a variety of non- 
electrical machines, such as laundry, office, and machine shop equip- 
ment. 

MARINE CRAFT HANDLING—Specialists engaged in navigation, con- 
trol, and deck operations for the marine craft operated by the Army. 

MARINE ENGINE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE—Operation, serv- 
icing, and repair of engines and related equipment on Army marine 
craft. 
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MARINE HULL MAINTENANCE—Repair of hulls and superstructures of 
Army marine craft. 

MEDICAL—Care and treatment of physically or mentally disabled soldiers 
on the battlefield, in field medical installations, and in dispensaries, 
clinics, and hospitals. 


METAL WORKING—Specialists engaged in molding, shaping, joining, 
cutting, or otherwise working with various metals in Army foundries, 
machine shops, and repair shops. 

MILITARY INTELLIGENCE—Occupations concerned with collecting, in- 
terpreting, and evaluating facts about enemy intentions, equipment, 
deployment, movement, morale, and similar intelligence information. 

MOTOR TRANSPORT—Operation of various Army motor vehicles used 
to transport cargo or personnel, or to tow other equipment. Does not 
include marine or rail transport, and specifically excludes the tactical 
operation of tanks, and the operation of construction machines. 

MUSIC—Activities of musicians, arrangers, and Army band leaders. 

PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION—Clerical, personnel, and ad- 
ministrative occupations. 

PHOTOGRAPHY—Occupations concerned with the taking of photographs, 
= developing and printing of films, and the production of motion 
pictures. 

PRECISION INSTRUMENT MAINTENANCE—Maintenance of such 


precision instruments as watches, gyrostabilizers, and cameras. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION—Specialists engaged in reproduction 
of military maps, charts, forms, manuals, and other graphic or textual 
material by photolithography or by letterpress printing. 


RADIO AND RADAR INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE —Installa- 
tion and repair of Army radio and radar equipment used for such pur- 
poses as communication, detection, and remote control -of equipment. 


RADIO AND TELEGRAPHY—Communication occupations, such as radio 
and wire telegraphers and intercept operators, in which communication 
or communication interception is accomplished through ability to 
transmit or receive code. 

RAILWAY MAINTENANCE—Maintenance and repair of railway locomo- 
tives, rolling stock, and right-of-way. 

RAILWAY OPERATION—Operation, dispatch, and control of complete 
trains in an Army railway network. Includes such occupations as 
brakeman, conductor, dispatcher, engineer, fireman, and yardmaster. 


RECREATION—Specialists engaged in providing planned recreation and 
entertainment for troops, including all musical specialties and bands. 

SIGNAL INTELLIGENCE AND SECURITY—Comprises functions of the 
Army Security Agency. 

SUBMARINE MINE—Planting and controlling submarine mine fields for 
harbor defense. 

SUPPLY—Occupations concerned with providing all types of supplies, in- 
cluding clothing, ammunition, food, petroleum products, equipment. 
and medical supplies. Involves handling types of supply common 
throughout the Army, or specialized supply peculiar to a service. In- 
cludes record keeping activities (other than machine accounting). 


SURVEYING—Surveying activities of the Army, including topographic, 
and the surveying functions involved in Artillery gunnery. 

TEXTILE AND LEATHER REPAIR—Repair of textile and leather equip- 
ment, such as saddles, harnesses, shoes, clothing, tents, and parachutes. 

WIRE COMMUNICATIONS INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE—In- 
door and field installation and maintenance of wire communications 
systems, such as telephone. telegraph, teletype, submarine cable, and 
railway signal systems. 
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INFORMATION 


Bill of Rights Poster Series 


“Freedom of Worship,” the second in the Bill of Rights 
poster series, is currently being distributed. It will be followed 
soon by another poster entitled “Freedom of Speech.” 


TI&E Exhibit 


A pictorial exhibit has been installed in the concourse of 
The Pentagon, to promote better understanding and utiliza- 
tion of the educational opportunities offered by the Troop In- 
formation and Education Division. This exhibit, 35 feet long 
and 714 feet high, portrays the education program presently 
in operation with United States troops around the world. 

Among the aspects of the TI&E program depicted and demon- 
strated are: USAFI textbooks and materials; techniques of 
troop attitude research; issues of Armed Forces Talk; sample 
TI&E motion pictures; functions and coverage of the Armed 
Forces Radio Se1vice; camp and post newspapers and the work 
of the Armed Forces Press Service; TI&E posters; and the 
activities of the Army Information School. . 

In addition to the pictorial presentation, AFRS recordings 
are played regularly, and TI&E motion pictures are shown 
by means of a panoramic projector. After an indefinite stay in 
Washington, the entire exhibit will be circulated to important 
points throughout the United States. 


EDUCATION 


Fort Jackson Education Center Activities 


Aided by the South Carolina State Department of Education, 
an off-duty education program has been inaugurated at Fort 
Jackson, South Carolina. Using USAFI textbooks and staffed 
by fifteen qualified instructors, course offerings are available at 
both high school and college levels, with the following sub- 
jects proving most popular: Algebra, English, French, Typing, 
Radio, Psychology, and Auto Mechanics. 
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Military personnel also may enroll in evening classes offered 
by the University of South Carolina Extension Division, course 
fees for which are paid from TI&E appropriated funds. 


Occupational Briefs Revised 


Headquarters, USAFI, has revised 106 Occupational Briefs. 
The new briefs will replace those now in the curriculum as 
fast as stocks permit. 


Testing Agencies for Veterans 


A limited number of pamphlets entitled “Official Plan II 
Agencies of the American Council on Education, Veterans’ 
Testing Service” may be obtained by TI&E officers and others 
interested on request to the Chief, Troop Information and 
Education Division, Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C. This pamphlet lists agencies and agents approved by their 
respective state departments of education and Veterans’ Test- 
ing Service to administer the restricted forms of USAFI 
examinations, chiefly the General Educational Development 
tests. The agencies listed conduct testing of veterans mainly for 
the purpose of determining high school diploma or certificate 
awards, or college admission credits. 


Subject Popularity in AGF Education Centers 


Army Ground Forces Education Center reports reveal the 
relative popularity-of courses being studied in the centers, based 
on total enrollments in the AGF Army Education Program, to 
be as follows: Business Subjects, 29 per cent; Vocational and 
Technical, 12.2 per cent; Foreign Languages, 11.6 per cent; 
English (all types), 10.8 per cent; Mathematics (all levels), 
10.2 per cent; Social Science, 10 per cent; Elementary Review, 
2.7 per cent; Music, 2.6 per cent; Natural Science, 2.4 per 
cent; Art, 2.3 per cent; Literacy Training, 1.2 per cent; Mis- 
cellaneous, 5 per cent. 


Achievement Tests at Letterman General Hospital 


By arrangement with San Francisco city schools, military 
personnel stationed at Letterman General Hospital, the Presidio 
of San Francisco, who have not received a grammar ‘school 
education, are permitted to take the Progressive Achievement 
tests for grades 7, 8, and 9.' The tests are furnished free and 
are administered by city school personnel. 

On successful completion of these tests, military personnel 
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are given an eighth-grade completion certificate and are per- 
mitted to enter San Francisco high schools. 


USAFI Forms Revised 


USAFI Form 68, “Application for a USAFI Test or Examina- 
tion,” and WD AGO Form 0824, “Application for Correspond- 
ence or Self-Teaching Course,” have been revised recently. The 
main feature of the new single-sheet forms is their simplicity. 
One side provides space for required information, and instruc- 
tions are printed on the reverse side. 


Educational Requirements for Competitive Tours 


The Department of the Army has announced that, until 
January 1950, the requirement that each applicant for Regular 
Army appointment entering a competitive tour of active duty 
must have successfully completed two years of college at an 
accredited institution has been broadened to provide that in 
cases where the applicant does not possess the required two 
years of formal college education but is a graduate of an ap- 
proved high school, he will be considered eligible provided 
he attains a passing score on the college-level USAFI General 
Educational Development test. 


RADIO REVIEW 


AFRS Original Programs, New Series 


The following programs in the Fellowship series will be 
issued in January: 

The Son of Erin—The work of an Jrish immigrant in the 

crusade for freedom of opportunity. 

The Seeds—Two Italian immigrants change the intolerent 
temper of their adopted community by their faith in Ameri- 
can ideals. 

Poem on the Statue—The career of Emile Berliner, who 
came to America as a boy and became an internationally 
famous scientist. 

In the Pride of Unit series, “Tropic Lightning Lets Loose” 
tells the story of the 25th Infantry Division from Pearl Harbor 
to their present occupation duty in Japan. 

In the GI Ambassador of Good Will series, “Christmas Story 
—1947” tells how American soldiers in a small German town 
made Christmas a happy day for a group of German children. 
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“The Bride Wore Silk” relates how a group of United States 
soldiers in Germany made possible a complete and joyous 
wedding. 

In the Freedom series, “I See by the Papers” celebrates free- 
dom of the press. 


Educational Radio Programs 


The following programs, in the series indicated, will be 
issued during January: 

This Is the Story 

Africa—Diamond Mine for America: Discovery and history 

of the African diamond mines. 

The Price of Liberty—A story of the American Revolution. 

A Tribute to Mother England—England’s contributions to 

American civilization. 
The Rights of Man—Reactions of a foreigner to the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights. 
Science Magazine of the Air 

What We Inherit—The truth about heredity. 

Brain Waves—Explanation of brain tumors. 

The Conquest of Fear—Causes and treatment of fear. 

Take It Easy—Benefits of slowing down one’s pace in the 

modern world. 

From the Bookshelf of the World 

Samuel Johnson—lIncidents as told by Boswell. 

Heard at Home: During January, at least four programs 
will be issued, selected from the current major forum and 
roundtable series (Peoples’ Platform, American Forum of the 
Air, America’s Town Meeting of the Air, University of Chicago 
Roundtable, and Our Foreign Policy). 


FILM REVIEW 


Armed Forces Screen Report; Issue Number 88. This 20 
minute program will include “No Place Like Home,” a film 
showing the advantages of life on an Army post; and “Food 
for Thought,” devoted to the campaign against food waste. 
“Food for Thought” also is being released in 16mm through 
Signal Corps film libraries. 


Money at Work; OF-43 (running time 16 minutes). The 
operation of the New York Stock Exchange. Prints in 16mm 
available at all Signal Corps film libraries, 














Prepared by the staff of the 
ad i D Public Information Division, 


N EWS LETTE pe Staff, United States 


Unit — 

One of the few new sections of the Public Information Divi- 
sion to be created since the end of World War II is Unit R of 
the Division’s Press Section. No new personnel have been 
added to the Division by creation of this unit, which is charged 
with dissemination of information on the Army’s program of 
return of World War II dead. 

Unit R (for “repatriation”) had its inception in October 
1947 when the Associated Press, United Press, and International 
News Service asked editors who planned to carry names of 
returned war dead to write to the Public Information Division 
for direct-mail service. The designation, Unit R, was included 
in the address to expedite mail concerning the program. 

Up to 1 December 1947, more than 1100 newspapers and 
radio stations throughout the United States had asked to receive 
this service regularly. To provide prompt attention to all sub- 
scribers, Unit R receives ship passenger lists by courier plane 
from overseas and compiles the lists while the vessel] is still 
on the high seas. State lists are mailed to the press on a “Hold 
for Release” basis on an average of five or six days prior to 
the ship’s arrival at a United States port. 

Readers of the ARMy INFORMATION DicEsT desiring this serv- 
ice should address their requests to Unit R, Press Section, Pub- 
lic Information Division, Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., indicating state lists desired and intended use. 








Army Day Plans 

Although 6 April is several months off, public information 
personnel are urged to set in motion now their plans for pub- 
licity and program schedules to insure successful observance 
of Army Day. Civic and veterans’ groups who are planning 
large-scale community observances and who desire Army De- 
partment speakers should submit their requests promptly to 
the Chief, Speakers Unit, Public Information Division. 

Public information officers who are preparing pictorial or 
written feature coverage which they feel merits national dis- 
tribution are reminded that April issues of national magazines 
are being made up now. Such officers should immediately 
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forward appropriate material to Pictorial Section or Publica- 
tions Section, Public Information Division. 

Public information personnel desiring information in con- 
nection with projected Army Day activities stould communi- 
cate with Major Barney Oldfield, Army Day Project Officer, 
Room 2K873, Public Information Division, Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Correspondents Decorated 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower recently pre- 
sented Medals of Freedom to ten American news correspondents 
who were accredited to SHAEF during the invasion of Europe. 
The awards, presented at a luncheon of the National Press 
Club in Washington, D. C., were authorized by the European 
Theater for exceptionally meritorious achievement which aided 
the United States in the prosecution of the war in Europe. 

The ten recipients at the Washington ceremony were: Louis 
Azrael, Baltimore News Post; John A. Bockhurst, MGM News 
of the Day; Wright Bryan, Atlanta Journal; Robert Capa, Life; 
Joseph Evans, Newsweek (now with CBS); Thomas Henry, 
Washington Evening Star; George Hicks, American Broadcast- 
ing Company; Pierre Huss, International News Service; Andrew 
Lopez, ACME Newspictures; and Mark Watson, Baltimore Sun. 

A number of other American correspondents presently sta- 
tioned overseas have been authorized the Medal of Freedom, 
and will receive the decoration shortly. 


Pride in Outfit 

Building pride in outfit has long been recognized as one 
of the key functions of command—particularly at the company 
level. A theater-wide study of enlisted men’s opinions during 
the war (What the Soldier Thinks, No. 13), revealed that 
“stories about the outfit in magazines and papers back home” 
were invaluable in increasing unit pride. 

The alert company officer will see to it that news of his 
unit reaches the public information officer for distribution to 
the proper media; and will be equally prompt in displaying 
to his men and publicity his unit receives. 





THE DIGEST AVAILABLE TO ALL 


It is possible for any member of the Armed Forces or any civilian 
to receive THE Dicest at a yearly subscription rate of $1.50 ($2.00 foreign). 
Subscriptions may be entered, beginning with current issues, with the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Single copies may be obtained at 15 cents a copy. 





